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Editorial 


The Real Issue 
about Arms for Iraq 


‘The Scott Report has turned out to be a disappointment to all those who thought that it 
‘would reveal anything important about Government lies. But what did they really 
expect? Did they seriously think that the stare would appoint an inquiry that actually 
told the truth? Sir Richard Scote may like cycling bur his main task was to peddle the idea 
that, despite the odd bad character, British democracy is “the best you can get” (Scott's 
main previous claim to upper class solidarity was his injunction preventing South Wales 
‘miners shouting at scabs in 1984-51). 


‘Seott might have revealed how the British state was so ruthless that it was even prepared 
to send its own spies to gaol co cover up its dirty tricks in the arms trade but the whole 
debate has been a deliberate smokescreen, Whilst we have had our attention directed to 
what the Government did or did not say in Parliament che economic crisis is daily 
devastating the lives of more and more workers. ‘The issue of which bourgeois political 
party is more corrupe than the other ignores the far bigger problem that we are living in 
one of the longest economic crises in the history of world capitalism. Even the Financial 
‘Times is currently admitting that there has becn no real growth since 1972. 


What the Scott fiasco only touched on is the crucial importance of the arms trade to 
world imperialism. Since the collapse of the USSR, arms sales have become one of the 
sain areas of ivalry in global trade. Despite condemning Saddam as “a Hitler” the West 
had been arming him for over a decade. ‘The poison gas used in the Iran-Iraq War, in the 
Gulf War and against Kurdish civilians in Halabja came mainly from Western Europe. 
The financial cost of the Iran-Iraq War put Iraq massively into debt. We now know that 
Iraq was only three months away from toral collapse when it attacked Kuwait. Saddam 
had first demanded $10 billions from the Kuwaiti regime before the desperate decision 1 
attack in 1990. 


‘The Gulf War, and its aftermath, gave the USA an enormous advantage over its former 
allies as it increased its share of world trade in arms from 35% in 1990 to 55% in 1995. It 
also has controlled which of its “allies” benefits too. Germany, currently closer to the 
United States on most issues, has gained most with increased sales from 5.4% to 14.6% in 
1995, The UK and France, at odds with the USA in Bosnia, have been less successful, 
French arms sales have actually fallen by a half to about 3.2% of the world toral whilst the 
British, thanks to their loyal support of the US in the Gulf War modestly rose from about 
5 to 7.3%. Much of this was a deal for £2.3 billions by Vickers, British Aerospace and 
GKN with Saudi Arabia. Ic is obviously no accident that a Saudi Islamic Fundamentalist 
who sends faxes from London was forced to shut up by Major's Government and is 
threatened with deportation to the Caribbean island of Dominica (where Saudi hit 
squads will do the rest). 


Currently the race is on to supply the United Arab Emirates with 80 long-range strike 
aircraft for £4 billions. French Mirage 2000-5s, British Tornadoes and US F-16s are all 
competing, with Heads of State (including Clinton) phoning up Sheikh Sayed bin Sultan 
al-Nahyan to persuade him to take their toys. In the last twenty years $600 billion dollars 
has been spent on arms by Middle Eastern states. And the real point of these deals is that 
the buyers are really buying Western political and military support for their regimes 
against both internal and external enemies. Itis no accident that the squalidly brutal Gulf 
regimes (like Bahrain and the UAE) have British advisors on torture methods for their 
sce police, As The Guerdion pit 
ing 80 state ofthe art warplanes to the 97 the UAE passesses but cannot pro 

Saiteda be Buyer and seller will in be pags ig es eg 

Focus pais pis ‘The more the UAE bugs, the readier the 

seller must be to come to its defence. (19.1.96) 
In shore the arms sales are part of the creation of zones of imperialist competition. Those 
‘who choughe thar the world was a safer place after the Cold War ended need to look again. 
The old alliances are slowly unravelling, as the article in this issue on Ireland further 
underlines. We may have some time yer before the next major war but it is eapitalism’s 
only “solution” to its economic crisis. The working class will have to use this time well... 
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Irish Question 


One thing is certain, as with 
other US-brokered peace deals, 
this rests on shaky ground. Im- 
perialism is capable of bringing 
‘peace ta this or that area for a 
‘given amount of time but that 
does not contradict she assertion 


shat imperialism in general 
‘means war. The very nature of 
the rivalries for re-dividing the 
planet dictates that we have at 
‘best armed truces in the Middle 
East, Ireland, Rwanda, Soma- 

lia, ex-Yugoslavia and all the 
cher areas where international 
intervention has taken place. 

And it will not be lacal forces 
alone which will break these 
sruces but the great power god- 
{fathers who sanction their 
satellite! actions. 


Internationalist 
Communist Review 14 


IRA Bombings and British Government Manoeuvres = 
Gangsters Against gg 
the Working Class 


Crmet on the IRA ceasefire 
in Workers Voice 74 we wrote thar all 
the major capitalist and imperialist in- 
terests were united in wanting a “peaceful 
solution” to the Trish conflict. We argued that 
the reason an agreement was only signed at this 
point in history was because 


‘both the IRA and the British state have had 
their beads knocked together by the US since 
it is now in the US" inserest to establish a 
‘more stable world order for it to dominate. 


‘Why has this conflice flared up again? The 
short answer is thar ic is part of the manoeuvres 
between the Great Powers which have been in- 
‘creasing since the Cold War ended. 


Why the British Government 
Blocked Talks 


Contrary to Irish Nationalist mythology, the 
British Government has wanted co get rid of the 
Ulster question ever since Ulster became a drain 
rather than a benefit to British imperialism bacle 
in the 1960s. But what the British ruling class 
cannot afford is to be seen to be driven our of 
Ulster. They fear that this would undermine 
the very integrity of the United Kingdom, The 
TRA alone were not, and are not, capable of 
driving the British out. The history of the last 
‘quarter of a century amply demonstrates this. It 
was only the direct pressure of the USA under 
Clinton which could force the British to che 
negotiating table wich Sinn Fein in the firse 
place. But once the Major Government had got 
an IRA ceasefire it was in no hurry to give the 
IRA the credibility of winning a place at 2 con- 
ference table. 


‘Added to this fundamental position has been 
the short-term weakness of the Tory Govern- 
‘ment who suddenly found themselves beholden 
to the Ulster Unionists in a whole range of 
areas. The unspoken deal was that barriers to 
further “progress” on peace would have 10 be 
raised in return for Unionist support at West- 
minster. The first of these was 
de-commissioning of arms (jc. IRA arms and 
not those of the British state). When this was 
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brushed aside by the US Senator Mitchell's com- 
mission then the idea of an election (which 
would only reflec the fact that nationalists are in 
2 minority in Ulster and this is where we came 
in) was thrown in as a further delaying tactic. 
Above all, though, it was the humiliation of 
dealing as equals with Sinn Fein, the political 
‘wing of the IRA, which worried the British rul- 
ing class. ‘The public admission that the British 
state ("we do not talk to terrorists”) had held 
talks with Sinn Fein/IRA for years, and in secret, 
seems to have made the prospect of talking to 
them in public even less palatable. 


IRA Bombings 


‘On the other hand, throughout these fifteen 
months, the IRA and Sinn Fein have become 
increasingly desperate. As we wrote in Workers 
Voice 74 


Despite the promised investments there are still 
(problems which could binder the normalisa- 
tion process or entirely subvert tt 


The most glaring of these was that 


On the Republican side it is abo possible that 
some of the armed groups will not play the 
game that their leaders have chosen. This 
could result in realignments and spits with 
sections sill preferring the bullet to the ballot. 


Even before the so-called ‘ceasefire’ ended the 
IRA was asserting ies authority as a proco-state 
swith its vicious campaign against petty criminals 
and drug dealers in its ‘own’ areas, But this was 
only 2 holding operation to give the IRA activ- 
ists something to keep them busy until the 
British Government finally caved in. ‘The long 
delay in starting talks made it clear that Sinn 
Fein was going nowhere, Even the bourgeois 
press has been predicting thar che IRA would 
restarc the bombing ever since the British stalled 
talks last summer, The Sinn Fein leadership 
‘became increasingly desperate in cheir threaten- 
ing rhetoric as the stalemate continued. In fact 
they had been caught ina cleft stick. Ifthey hold 
back the IRA then they would get the continued 


Trish Question 


backing of US imperialism against the British 
(who are also under US pressure in Bosnia - see 
Internationalist Communist Review 14). \f they 
didnt unleash the IRA then the British ruling 
class could go on stonewalling. After 15 months 
the IRA/Sinn Fein leadership were in a difficult 
position. 


Now the IRA Military Council has been given a 
free hand to try to bomb the British back to the 
table. “Bombing the British” meant che same as 
bombing in Ulster - it was the working cass that 
‘would be the victims. If there is any rationaliry, 
from the IRA point of view. to the bombings 
London then ir must have been intended ro get 
the US back into the frame and force the British 
state to move on instituting “real tals” with 
Sinn Fein. The calculation has to be that the US 
imperialist interests (Which are bound up with 
the domestic election campaign) means that the 
Clinton regime cannot be seen to be distancing 
itself farther from Sinn Fein despite the atroci- 
ties. Iv is significane that Adams is being allowed 
back into the US (even if not given the official 
welcome of 1993). The IRA itself has now 
reached an impasse from which only behind the 
scenes US pressure on the British Government 
can rescue it. In the meantime the current cli- 
‘mate could give the British state the opporruniy 
of convening al-Ireland talks withour Sinn Fein. 
This will not bring “peace” any more than the 
previous attempts bur ir will make it more diff- 
cult for the IRA to dominate the nationalist 
agenda. 


Behind the Manoeuvres 
stands Imperialism 


In the era of imperialism, capitalism demands 
that every state fights for every scrap of surplus 
value, and this means also defending its territo- 
rial integrity, including the prevention of rivals 
from gaining footholds in areas of special con- 
cem. By any rational standards there is lire 
archer purpose to the war in Ulster. However, 
in the imperialist epoch, rationality comes up 
against an internecine fight for survival. Icis the 
continued rivalry between two of the major 
powers, the US and Britain, that lies behind che 
continued struggle in Northern Ireland. Iris no 
accident that the British Government which for 
twenty five years denied thar “the Troubles” in 
Northern Ireland were a “war” (since it did not 
want “to dignify IRA cerrorise”) now repeatedly 
talk of “ending the war". This is because the end 
of the Cold War has brought the US greater 
freedom to meddle further into the Irish affairs 
of its former key ally and make the situation 
more critical for che British ruling class. Itis not 
beyond imperialism to achieve 3 certain balance 
for a fixed time in a given place (whilse rivalries 
rage into war elsewhere, like Bosnia) but, at best 
‘we are talking of uneasy truces. The potential 


for farther conflict is never far away. This is the 
nature of an imperialist peace. Only the work- 
ing class holds the key to ending this continual 
drift towards greater conflict. 


‘The Working Class 
is Internationalist 


‘Those so-called socialists (who we would call the 
left wing of capitalism) who argue that it would 
somehow be progressive if Ireland were to be re- 
united have yet to say who it would be 
“progressive” for. The capitalists naturally all 
Ihave their (false) hopes. A highly skilled bur 
low-waged workforce in both Northern and 
‘Southern Ireland offers some incentive to the big 
capitals. The British would cut the costs of main- 
taining 2 garrison in the North and US capital 
‘would find that it could dominate the whole of 
the Irish economy more easily. However given 
the existence of the EC, and the fact thar both 
the US and Britain will continue to vie for com 
‘ol in Dublin, lictle will change. Above al che 
capitalist economic crisis which led to the sa 
ofthe demands by the Catholic working chs for 
better conditions in the late 1960s has not gone 
away. A bit of investment in a small island is 
hardly likely to make a major impact on a world 
economy stagnating at the end of a cycle of 
accumulation. 


Aunited Ireland would certainly not be progres 
sive for the working class. Throughout the 
modern history of Ireland the bosses have been 
able to use the sectarian divide to create spits in 
the working class whichever section of the ruling 
class was dominant. The Ulster Protestant 
working class hardly lived in the lap of luxury 
after the Second World War, but in the Orange 
statelet they were divided from the workers of 
the Catholic minority who were denied housing 
and job rights on a massive scale, reinforced by 
the most gerrymandered electoral system in Eu 
rope. The Provisional IRA and Sinn Fein grew 
specifically on the basis of this divide and by the 
time the British raling class woke up to the fact 
thar this was actually going to lead to a threat t0 
their own state, Ulster had already become a 
financial nightmare for British capitalism. If 
Ireland were to be united under capitalism it 
‘would only reverse the present situation with the 
UDA (financed by the British state) playing the 
role of the IRA. In any event the working class 
in both Eire and Ulster would gain nothing. 
‘They would still have the violence of Irish Re- 
publicanism and the British state visited upon 
them for causes which are not their own. 


In the last century revolutionaries could give 
support to some national struggles. Although 
they were all bourgeois some of these struggles 
‘were progressive in the sense that they laid the 
basis for a further growth of capitalism and 
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Trish Question 


therefore of the working class. Arguments 
about nationalism and national liberation are 
much clearer in the present imperialist epoch. 
‘There are today no national movements which 
expand capitalism. All are the tools of one or 
other imperialist interest. The only class which 
is universally opposed ro this imperialism is the 
proletariat. The working class is, as Marx said, 
the negation of all nationality. He might have 
added that it becomes so only when it acts for 
itself, ie. that revolutionary class which is alone 
capable of overthrowing the capitalist mode of 
production. Today capitalism continues to exist 
only through the growth of a monstrous barba- 
sism. The decline in living standards for the 
‘masses, the wars, the famines, the nationalist 
atrocities are not mere accidents of history. 
‘They are the natural products of a social and 
economic system that is profoundly decayed. 
Only the working class, through its position as 
the collective producer class of the wealth of 
sociery, can offer an alternative. It can only 
offer this alternative ifir can unite. This means 
not only striking collectively atthe appropriate 
times on the economic front but also uniting 
against all the artificial divisions imposed on it 
by bourgeois sociery. Whereas in the last cen- 
tury, when capitalism was still growing 


progressively and laying the material basis for 2 


better society, national unification could repre 
sent a better future, today workers are offered 
nothing from capitalism's continued existence. 
“Workers! interests now lie completely outside 
the society which we maintain with our labour 
power. 


National oppression still undoubtedly exists, 
Bur the solution to that oppression cannot be 
found by addressing the problem in terms of the 
so-called “right of self'determination’, i.e. as a 
question of establishing 2 new capitalist state, 
‘This is the road to more war and more barba- 
rism. It allows capitalism to manipulate the 
working classes into siding with their own bour- 
gevisics. In short, there are no progressive 
nationalisms. ‘The real solution is 2 lot more 
difficult and will take a lot longer. It can only 
come about through the destruction of the capi- 
talise system on a global basis, through 2 
recognition that “workers have no country” and 
through the international unity of the working 
class. The International Bureau for the Revolu- 
tionary Party has been created as a step cowards 
this, We appeal co communists everywhere to 
enter into debate and discussion with us as part 
of the process of forming the Furure World Party 
of the Proletariat. 

Jock 


Ireland - Polemic with the ICC 


Regular readers of our press will know that we 
belong 0 what we call the proletarian plical 
camp. In Britain ‘with positions clos- 
Catto ous is World Revolution, pubiaton in 
Britain of che Inemaconal Communic Cur- 
rent. However there are 2 number of significant 
differences which separate us. One of these 
concerns the method for analysing social reality. 
“TAS dare hdl we Covetiex ote eel 
method which simply cies to fit any phenom- 
ena into a pre-existing schema. This goes 
against the whole grain of Marxism. Marx 
summed up the materialist conception of his- 
tory in The German Ideology. 
Testars out from the real premises and docs 
not abandon them: for «moment. Its prem 
isses are men, not in any fantastic isolation 
and rigidity. but in their actual, empirically 
perceptible proc®s of development under defi- 
nite conditions. As soon as tis active 
Life-process is described, history ceases tbe @ 
collection of dead facts as it is with the em- 
piriciss (themeloes sill abstract) or an 
imagined activity of imagined subjects, as 
swith the idealss 
The ICC fall precisely into che idealist trap. 
‘Whilst we can agree with them the general 
Set ar hao 
im ant 1 period w! in- 
aipeepa e tae 
Cold War we disagree with their conception of 
seeing every faction of capital as part of the 
same state (just as they have done with che 
French strikes - see Internationalist Communist 
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Review 14). This idealist method ends by 
drowning in its own contradictions and Treland 
is yet another example where the ICC have come 
to grief. In the pasts they told us that the IRA 
‘was “part of the British state". At other times 
they have told us chat there isa “united front of 
the British state and the IRA" (WR 161). How- 
ever this has now been transformed without 

inantion into a united front of the USA and 
the IRA! In WR 192 we are told that in the face 
of the British refusal to implement the Mitchell 


Report 
‘The renewal of the IRA campaign was the US 
reponse. 

‘This is turning reality on its head, Sure enough, 


the renewal of the IRA campaign is part of the 
falist manoeuvring in Ireland but it is a 
‘weak IRA which is trying to revitalise US inter- 
vention on its behalf, nopt the other way 
around. However the ICC's penchant for plots 
get the better of them here and the result is to 
Undermine any serious analysis of what is going 
on. This is not a small point. The ability of a 
revolutionary organisation co analyse reality is 
part ofits function for the working class and, not 
for the first time, the ICC are offering us subjec~ 
tive explanations instead of material ones. In 
this article they actually go on to insist that the 
US motivation is simply to "teach the British 
Government a lesson” but the question is "What 
for?". The ICC don't explain this. The real 
son is co demonstrate to the British bourge: 
thar it should not challenge US supremacy 
alliance with anyone else, like the French in 
Bosnia). The US has not won the Cold War for 
its former allies to now gain from what they all 
(wrongly) assume will be the relative stability of 
the "New World Order”. AD 


ens 
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Job Seekers Allowance 


Job Seekers Allowance: 


Turning the Screws on the 
Unemployed ... and Employed 


The US stock market fell dramatically at he beginning of March. The reason? More workers had found 
jobs than the speculators expected. Cuts im interest rates would be postponed and they would not make such 
‘eavy profits. This srading in human misery isn't just the prerogative of the stock markets. As long term 
unemployment continues the sate, throughout che Wiest, is desperate to stigmatise the unemployed and thus 
cut benefits. The latest atcack is the Job Seekers Allowance. 


his is just one more of the many steps in 

the dismantling of the welfare state 

taken by a crisis-ridden capitalism since 
1977. Contrary to the leftist hangers on of the 
Labour Party this is not merely an ideological 
‘campaign by the Tories for less welfarism, in 
‘opposition to the Labour Party's ‘greatest mo- 
ment’ of 1948, the establishment of central 
features of the welfare state. Basically the welfare 
sate is now something that the strongholds of 
‘world capitalism cannot afford. 


In the years after the war the welfare system gave 
‘workers the illusion that they had something co 
gain under state capitalism. Above all it helped 
to keep the class struggle “within manageable 
bounds”. 


But the welfare state was always an elaborate 
con. There was never any fund set up to pay for 
fature pensions or unemployment. The whole 
business was funded by using direcr taxation of 
the working class. The end of the boom has 
found capitalism out. Today with uncmploy- 
mene at higher levels chan at any time since the 
‘Thirties, and the population age profile higher 
than ever, the welfare scate is unravelling. It is 
Tike a dodgy insurance salesman who spent the 
premiums of the past fifty years on the horses. 
"We, the punters, ae the big losers. 


The Job Seckers’ Allowance (JSA) is only the 
latest_part of a concerted attack by capitalism's 
agents-in-office on the working dass, both in 
‘work and out of work. Ir forms part of a long- 
term strategy to both reduce government 
expenditure (co the magic number of less chan 
35% of GDP) and to increase profitabili 
through the lowering of wage rates. It has be- 
come a well established principle here, that 
although it may cost the government a little in 
the short-term, it is safer for the stare to make 
changes in small steps rather than risk an awale- 
cening of class anger (as the Poll Tax did). 


The rest of the measures are now planned co 
follow in October. ‘These measures should all 
have come into force in April but, itis said, the 
need to train staff and installing new computer 
systems have delayed matters. It should be said 
also that staff have generally opposed the new 


regime because it goes hand in hand with 
planned job cuts as part of a campaign by the 
‘government to reduce its own wages bill. Hence 
the rash of strikes in so-called “benefit” offices. 


‘The new regime 


‘Unemployment Benefit and Income Support 
will be abolished and replaced by the Job Seek- 
‘ess’ Allowance. There will be two versions, 
Contributory and Means Tested, The govern- 
ment has said that this will be a simplification, 
replacing cwo benefits by one, it actualy replaces 
‘wo benefits by another two. 


The Contributory version lasts for si months, 
unlike the one year of Unemployment Benefit. 
The Adult Dependant Allowance, will be abol- 
ished, thus those with enough NI (National 
Insurance) contributions will not be able co 
claim for partners. Those under 25 will receive 
the reduced rate, even if they have enough NI 
contributions, 2 similar situation co Income 
Support at present and for 16-18 year olds it will 
be even more difficult co draw benefit. 


The Means Tested version is similar to Income 
Support but with a new set of thresholds for 
reducing benefit, The waiting period before re- 
ceiving benefit will be two weeks instead of three 
days, Savings and redundancy will reduce ben- 
fic on a sliding scale from £3000 until the cut 
off point of £8000. Personal pensions will be 
taken into consideration, as will new races with 
respect to part-time working, More important, 
though, are the new rules governing the other 
aspects of the benefits. As part of what the gov- 
ernment calls a ‘Stricter Benefits Regime’, 
claimants will have to satisfy stringent new con- 
ditions before receiving JSA. They will have to 
set out a whole series of measures they will un- 
dertake to find work. This will include writing 
to.a number of employers every week, tclephon- 
ing a number of employers every week, visiting 
so many, turning up at che Jobcentre so many 
times, scarching a series of newspapers every 
‘week, registering with employment agencies and 
s0 on and so forth, This will form part of a Job 
Seekers’ Agreement. If staff do not believe that 
you are trying hard enough they can ultimately 
apply a Job Seekers’ Direction. These are in- 
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Job Seekers Allowance 


structions to do a seties of things, which could 
mean attending various courses or schemes, 
making themselves more ‘presentable’ to em- 
ployers. Sanctions can be applied beyond this 
situation, ic... a cur or removal of benefits. 
‘These sanctions are now far stiffer under JSA 
and are expected to be used far more often. 


‘The background and effects 


The effects of these measures ae likely to be in 
the first year - 70,000 claimants losing all enti- 
tdement to benefits, 95,000 being forced into 
‘means tested benefits, with 250,000 worse off 
in some way. Through these new rules the gov- 
ernment hopes to cut the unemployment 
figures by 25,000 in that first year of operation 
and reap around £400 million within the first 
‘wo years. They hope to cut the relevant social 
security spending from £1.3 billion to £07 bil- 
lion. This, though, must be set beside the 
announced rise in NI employee contributions, 
from 9% to 10%, raising an extra £2.2 billion. 
In other words Chancellor Clarke wants us to 
pay more for less. Rather than address the prob- 
lems of unemployment and the underlying 
reasons for it (something capitalism cannot do), 
they massage of the figures, or “reduce” them by 


The low-pay labour market 


‘The government is anxious, in its own terms, to 
create a “flexible labour marker” and “reduce 
welfare dependency”. In the words of the late 
Keith Joseph, 
The only help we cam give tothe poor i belp- 
ing shem to help hemseles; ta da the 
“opposite, to create more dependence, is to de- 


*Vicrorian values" is seen in terms of  recurn to 
the Poor Law situation of the 1830s when pov- 
erty was criminalised. Ic is evidently moral to 
create a culture of low pay and destitution wel- 
fare benefits whilst handing out greater 
opportunities for the bourgeoisie to profit at 
others expense. Through these coercive meaures 
and the new regime of in-work benefits’ unem- 
ployed workers and other claimants will be 
thrown onto the labour market and forced into 
bidding at ever lower rates for work. Employers 
will be faced with a flood of people applying for 
‘work, alongside the chance to pay less because 
the government will rop-up pay through various 
new measures. These new pilot schemes and 
‘extensions of older schemes include - Family 
Credit, Earnings Top Up, back to Work Bonus. 
In a Treasury statement the government had 
this to say: 

an efficient and flexible labour market is one 

in which unemployed people are helped and 
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‘encouraged to compete effectively for 
_jobs.{and}..he unemplayment benefits s- 


‘em promotes incentives to work and prevent 


dependency 
Government claims that they are helping people 
back to work can be rejected, For example: 
only 60% of hose leaving unemployment in 
1993 went into work compared with 80-90% 
in the late 70s 
Oxford Review of Economic Policy 1995. 
‘Where people did manage to find work it tended 
to be because opportunities for work arose 
through the forced devaluation of the pound, or 
people went into low paid work, Ic is also the 
‘case that there are fewer entering the labour 
marker, fewer school-leavers, there are more go- 
ing into further education, the population is not 
‘growing as much. Just to give further lie to gov- 
ernment figures and claims concerning 
employment, in 1979 there were 8% of house- 
holds without a working adult, in 1994 there 
‘were 19%, and this is likely to rise even further. 


Internationally 


‘This attack is not confined to Britain alone. We 
must set in the context of other events, particu- 
larly within che capitalist heartlands in Europe 
and the USA. In France recendy a wave of 
‘general strikes and mass demonstrations showed 
thar the French working class were opposed to 
the states ‘reforms’ of the welfare system (see 
Revolutionary Perspectives, 3rd series, 90.1), Simni- 
larly in Italy, strikes and demonstrations have 
been the result of the a debt-ridden state's deci- 
sions to alter the pensions and social security 
regimes (see Workers Vaice 75). This is to men- 
tion but two. Tn the USA, where welfare has 
been cur continually for twelve years, the gulf 
becween the poorest and richest has never been 
higher. An American dream for the few and 2 
capitalise nightmare for the many. 


The response 


‘These attacks will not go away so long as the 
‘working class accepts them. However in the 
‘current climate it is relatively easy for the ruling 
lass to keep the employed and unemployed 
apart. In the recent strikes by the benefit office 
staff there could be litle solidatity with their so- 
called “clients” who they have to hassle 
increasingly on behalf of the state despite the 
common interests they have in getting rid of the 
JSA. What is required is for workers ro look 
further chan the immediate and recognise that 
she present system has nothing left to offer them. 

A change of government will change nothing. 
‘What is needed is the abolicion of the system of 
production for profit which leads to super-ex- 
ploitation on one hand and a waste of human 
potential on the other. It is time the capitalist 
system avas made redundant. CDE 


Socialist Labour Party 


The Socialist Labour Party 
- then and now 


The world will never be civilised so lang as capitalism endures. 


apitalise companies have a whole pano 
( ply of laws dealing with copyright. pat 

fents and trademarks to prevent com- 
petitors from deceiving prospective purchasers. 
History, regrettably, does not prevent political 
organisations from working equivalent con- 
tricks. For decades the Stalinist, Maoist and 
‘Trotskyist groups confused workers by ped- 
dling varieties of state capitalism as “real living 
socialism” or even “communism”, In Britain, the 
Scargillled movement, anxious both to keep 
their followers within the traditions of 
Labourism and also to breathe fresh life inco the 
lic thar state intervention equals socialism (or at 
very least the road to socialism) opted for the 
name, Socialist Labour Party. 


‘Whether by accident or design, Scargill, by 
choosing that title has perpetrated the type of 
mislabelling more normally used by the capital- 
{se crooks who own the sweatshops churning out 
imitation designer clothing, The fact is, and one 
assumes that Scargill or some of his clique are 
aware of it, that unlike the present project of 
developing 2 fraction of the Labour left outside 
the confines of the official Labour Party, the 
original bearers of the name Socialist Labour 
Parry were committed to organising to destroy 
‘capitalism rather than to administering it more 
kindly or efficiently. 


‘The first SLP - part of our 
revolutionary inheritance 


‘The original SLP' was formed in 1903 at a con- 
ference called by the former Scottish divisional 
council of the Socialist Democratic Federation 
(SDF). One of the founding statements of the 
party, gives a clear indication of the grounds on 
how the SLP defined itself against the other 
‘erstwhile Socialist or Labour parties operating in 
Britain. As part of a Manifesto to the Working 
Clas one of the founders ofthe new party, John 
Carstairs Matheson, defined Socialism in 2 way 
which clearly differentiated the SLP, and today's 
revolutionaries, from the leaders of the SDE. and 
Scargill and other brands of leftists. Defining 
socialism the SLP wrote, 


By this we do not mean what is variously 

called ‘Seate Sociale’, Public Oromership' or 
“Municipals that is, che ownership of cer 
sain public utilities by a community in which 


SLB September 1914 


capitalism is still dominant. A worker is as 
much exploited by a capitalist state or corpora- 
tion as by « private employer - as post office or 
municipal employes can testify We insist 
upon the political overthrow of capisalism as 
can absolutely necessary preliminary to the 
emancipation of the working cles: Otherwise 
aan industry controlled by an individual capi- 
salist state differs from one controled by an 
individual capitalist only in the superior pow 
cers of the former to rob and oppress hese 
under its thralldom 


Ic is of interest that the original choice of the 
name SLP was not without some contrawey 
‘There was already in existence a party of the 
same name in the USA whose positions, par 
ticularly the emphasis on working-class struggle 
rather than clectoralism, helped inspire the 
founders of the SLP. Living links between the US 
SLP and British socialists had been strengthened 
the previous year when James Connolly had car- 
ried out a speaking tour of the USA. The SDF 
‘opponents of the founders of the British SLP 
attempted to portray them as puppets of the 
‘American party but despite that the founding 
‘conference adopred the same ticle as their US 
‘counterparts. 


‘Again, the self-definition carried out by the early 
SLP serves as an example of socialist clarity 
against the mystifiers and confusionists of both 
then and now. Separating the three elements of 
their chosen name they declared their meaning 


Socialist because through Socialism alone can 
the workers be emancipated; 

Labour because by the labouring clases alane 
‘can Socialism be attained: 

Party because we are not merely an edica- 
tional or propagandist body but stand for the 
political expression of our class interests, for the 
“formation of the Socialist Republic. 


Naturally, there are formulations within those 
definitions which read strangely from our van- 
tage point more than ninety years later, We 
‘could question whar was meant by the “labour- 
ing classes which were to attain socialism’. 
‘Similarly the question of a “Socialist Republic” 
‘may appear vague or even dangerous, However it 
‘must be borne in mind that, when considering 
the question of prolerarian political power the 
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Socialist Labour Party 


comrades in 1903 had only the brieFand unique 
experience of the Paris Commune as an historic 
reference point against which to refine their 
theory and practice. The three points above 
actually stand out like a beacon of clarity when 
contrasted to the positions adopted by their 
contemporaries in the Independent Labour 
Party (ILP) or the Social Democratic Federation 
(renamed the British Socialise Parcy following 
the merger with some ILP branches in 1912). 


‘The first ten years - 
‘Marxists and militants 


From the party's creation in 1903 until the our- 
break of the First World War in 1914 the SLP 
built its roots amongst some of the mast class- 
conscious workers in a situation where there 
‘was arising tide of industrial militancy. 
Responding to this militancy and the appear- 
ance of new formations such as the shop 
stewards’ movement the SLP intervened by ar- 
guing against the divisiveness of the old 
craft-based trade unions and in favour of all- 
embracing “Industrial Unionism”. In ics 
journal, The Socialist in June 1907 i explained 
its position as follows, 
‘Let ws then organise industrially as well ax 
politically for our elass emancipation. Indus- 
tially to build up within the womb of 
capitalism the foundations ofthe future state 
of society, reared upon the structure of our 
class interests, marching shoulder ta shoulder, 
steadying up our clas in their ontoard march 
10 economic freedom. 
Politically, to unseat the eapitalist class from 
the power of government, remove the legal 
enactments that today safeguard the rights of 
private property ta prevent, if posible, the 
capitalise clas from using the physical power 
“of the nation against the industrial workers of 
this or any other nation. 


In combining its intervention in the industrial 
organisations of the working-class with the 
Marxist understanding of the struggle for poiti- 
cal power, the SLP also defined itself against the 
syndicalists who beljeved that industrial union- 
ism could replace the political struggle and 
particularly the need for a revolutionary party. 


Syndicalism was, nevertheless, able to attract a 
layer of workers who were repelled by the day- 
to-day practices of those, such as the early 
Labour M.Ps who sat in Parliament - described 
by Ben Tillett, a leader of the London dockers, 
in 1908 as “These unctuous weaklings {who} 
‘will go on prattling their nonsense while thou- 
sands are dying of starvation”. In the same year 
the scruggle berween the SLP and che “pure” 
syndicalists became particularly critical with a 
split in the organisation, the Advocates of In- 
dustrial Unionism which the SLP had helped 
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launch 12 month's previously. 
Marxist educational circles 


‘The SLE, from its inception, demanded a high 
degree of clarity and political agreement from its 
members. In its Aims and Methods ic described 
how 
A party which has undertaken the work of 
revolationising society must be dominated not 
only by « common purpase but also a common 
plan of action, A revolutionary socialist party 
vn must present nat only the appearance but 
the reality ofan intelligent disciphined unity 


In line with its understanding for the need for 
revolutionary theory, the early SLP also made a 
major contribution to the working class through 
its insticution of educational circles. Classes were 
started in many working-class areas particularly 
in Scotland. The classes were organised rigor- 
‘ously with a formal structure ensuring that 
‘worker militants were equipped with a thorough 
‘grasp of basic Marxism. 


‘As well as formal classes and examinations the 
SLP also organised correspondence courses for 
isolated militants, In their educational activities 
the SLP were soon joined by others such as John 
‘Maclean of the SDF and the Plcbs League which. 
originated in 1909 amongst radical socialist stu- 
dents at Ruskin College, Oxford. 


Up co 1914 the overall experience of the SLP was 
certainly 4 positive one. The historic tests for its 
claim to stand as part of the revolutionary work- 
ing-class movement came with the outbreak of 
‘war and in November, 1917, with their response 
to the outbreak of proletarian revolution in Rus- 


A socialist response to imperialist war 


In common with the rest of the European social- 
ist movement, the majority of erstwhile socialists 
in Britain collapsed into social chauvinism, sid- 
ing with their “own” national ruling class, at the 
‘outbreak af the First World Wat. In contrast the 
SLP opposed the war from the position of prole- 
tarian internationalism. The SLP's journal, The 
Socialist wrote in September 1914, 
Our attitude is neither pro-German nor pro- 
Britis, but anticapicalst and all that it 
stands for in every country of the world. The 
capicalst class ofall nations are our real en- 
‘mies, and itis against them that we direct all 
our attacks. 


In the same edition the leading article poured 
scorn on those who talked nonsense about fight- 
ing to preserve civilisation, 
‘No explanation is offered as to what civilisa~ 
sign has done for the workers that they should 
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Socialist Labour Party 


in a factory or on a rail- 
way, or 8 hours in a coal mine, 
swith a hove ra sleep in and the prospect 
of being clubbed by the police or shot down by 
the military if they make too much fuss about 
it ‘A clas thas can contemplate un- 
moved che sufferings of te workers, their 
twretched conditions and pauper death, is not 
civilised. A class that can callously consign 
millions of their fellow creatures to mutilation 
sand death for the furtherance oftheir own 
ends isnot civilised. The world will never be 
civilised so long as capitalism endures 


The Socialite also printed in November, 1914, an 
article from the Berner Tagwacht by the Dutch 
evolutionist, Anten Pannekoek, calling for the 
creation of a new International. 


Although, as an organisation, the SLP clearly 
stood. against social chauvinism there are 2 
number of issues where questions need to be 
raised. Firsly, at least one prominent member, 
John Muir, the editor of the Socialist, was ini- 
tially in favour of certain defencist positions. 
Secondly, the position taken by their conference 
in April 1915 seems to reflect 2 position nearer 
to social pacifism than ro revolutionary defeat- 
ism, Leading from that resolution many SLP 
militants were to become conscientious objec- 
tors rather than fighting for internationalism 


alongside their fellow workers. 


IE the latter positions would tend to place the 
SLP in an equivalent position to the right rather 
than left-wing of the International Socialist con- 
ference held at Zimmerwald the SLP's 
revolutionary credentials were reconfirmed by 
their response to the Russian October revolu- 
tion, 


Support for the Russian Revolution 


During 1917 the SLP journal consistently 
argued for and then welcomed 2 specifically 
working class revolution in Russia Ie sup- 
port for and agreement with those 
‘working to that end is shown by the 
articles written by Lenin which ap- 
peared in its June and Seprember 
issues. Indeed The Socielir aimed 
the Russian Revolution 2s vindica- 
tion of the SLPs own politcal 
method. Following 2 further 2t- 
dee from Lenin in the edition of 
February, 1918 the March ed 
tion carried the comment chat 


The SLP isthe only party in shis 
country which has compelled the ILP and 
BSP to realise hat socialist tactics do net 
‘mean how to juggle men into Parliament. So- 
cialis tactics mean the education of the 
(proleariat and the organisation, of the paliti- 
‘al weapon t0 destroy capitalism, backed by 
the industrial unions taking over the means of 
production 


For years the SLP has been sneered at and 
jeered at , but now Russi, in the transition 
towards the Socialist Republic, shows the SLP 
it right 


By December, 1918 The Socialist was declaring, 


We are denounced as ‘British Bolcheviks. We 
ddo not seek to conceal our views, We are proud 
of the tcl. The SLP isthe only political or- 
ganization that stands wholeheartedly and 
uncompromisingly for the Soviet idea. Let it 
bbe known: Wie are the British Bolsheviks 


SLP and the founding 
of the CPGB 


Although the Russian revolution could be fairly 
claimed to vindicate the SLP against the evolu- 
‘ionism and parliamentary cretinism of many of 
their opponents ie is ironic chat it was the vortu- 
‘ous, and sometimes Byzantine, moves to 
establish a section of the Comintern in Britain 
which marked the end of the SLP as a serious, 
political force. 
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It was no coincidence that internationally the 
conferences and negotiations which took 

during 1920 took place as the revolutionary 
‘wave which had swepr Europe (and other parts 
of the world) was already ebbing. Indeed, dur- 
ing 1920, at the same time as British delegates 
were arguing against affiliation to the Labour 
Party at the 2nd Congress of the Comintern 
Lenin's Left Wing Communism appeared in Brit- 


‘The appearance of Lenin’ illinformed and po- 
licically unhelpful document together wich 
direct interference from the Comintern pro- 
duced a situation where only a small minoricy of 
the SLP entered into the embryonic CP (heavily 
dominated by ex-BSPers) in the summer of 
1920. A more substantial clement led by 
Gallacher (who had supported the abstentionist 
and anti-Labour position when departing for 
‘Moscow but arrived back accepting Lenin's po- 
sitions “asa child takes the rebuke of a facher”) 
fused with the CP at a second Uniry Conference 
early in 1921. 


Although the SLP retained a formal existence 
after the traumas of 1920-21 i was not able to 
effectively compete with the CPGB. One of its 
few remaining roles was to act as a temporary 
stopping place for John Maclean on his way to 
the, Scottish Workers Republican Party and 


Failings and shortcomings 


Like any Marxist organisation the history of the 
SLP should not be seen asa balance sheet where 
every figure is positive. Only idealist scenario 
mongers with no connection to the living devel- 
opment of the working class prefer to rewrite 
history to force ic into the straitjacker of their 
‘own conceptions (and misconceptions). 


Ceriainly, we can with the benefit of hindsight, 
consider the tactics taken in 1920-21. We could 
also explore further the exact nuances of the 
SLP’s attitude to Industrial Unionism and che 
Shop Stewards Movement. There were certainly 
debates within the Party about the precise arti- 
tude to elections and the acceptance of elected 
office. There is also evidence that the party’ 
‘original emphasis on the importance of fall po- 
litical agreement and commitment from its own 
‘members may not have been fully adhered to in 
later years. The presence of pacifist strands in 
the SLP's opposition to the war has been men- 
ed carlier. On balance, though, chese 
mistakes and omissions appear primarily as 
honest filings by sincere, committed and seri- 
‘ous revolutionaries who had 2 real presence 
within the class struggles of their times. As such 
the history of the real SLP is part of our revolu- 
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tionary heritage which does not deserve to be 
besmirched by those who now choose to use the 
name. 


Scargill steals our history 


‘Writing about the carly years of the original SLR, 
Challinor commented that, 


the SLP encouraged all its branches t0 hold 
regular outdoor meetings... Sometimes diffi 
culties were experienced in gesting the initial 
crossd to stop and listen, One speaker in Liv- 
cerpocl nied to overcome this by shouting, at the 
0p of is voice: Tve been robbed! I've been 
robbed! Quickly an inquisitive audience 
would asemble, end he would explain how 
she thieves were the eapitalits. 


Some ninety years later our old comrade’ party 
rname has been robbed by Scargill’ worshippers 
‘of state capitalism. 


“We will leave Scargill and Co, to disappear into 
political oblivion dragging che misappropriated 
‘name with them. For revolutionary Marxists the 
‘essence of the old SLP's politics, the struggle for 
working-class self-emancipation and opposition 
to all reformism and nationalism, lives on in our 
programme and the struggle for a communist 
farure. KT 


Notes 
I; From his poi onwards all references co 
Socialis Labour Paty (LP), exe 
stated otherwise, refers the el rey, 
chan pay of earlier this ceNEUy. 
‘Thisand all becqenc quote 
ere stated, are taken from 


ie Tee Ongin rash ‘Bolshevism by Ray, 


SSC lip ad ches sacrco inlaid 
‘where he founded the Irish Socialist Republi- 
‘can Party whose politics attempted to combine 
clements of Manis with Irish patonalis, 

ly was executed by British imperialism 


flowing the defeat of the Nationalist Easter 
Rising in Dublin in 1916. 


Internationalist Communist 
Review of the international Bureau 


for the Revolutionary Party 


is our central organ in English. Each individual 
{sue is £2.00, Back isues are availabe (see back 
‘cover for contents), /CRI4 is the current issue. 
Tt contains articles on: 


Globalisation and the Capitalist Crisis 
Analysis of the French Strikes 

Polemic with the ICC 

Amadeo Bordiga’s Last Speech to the 
‘Comintern 

Bosnian “Peace” 
Hobsbawm’s Age of Extremes 


Scargill’s State Capitalist Dinosaur. 


Tis cote 
MANAGE 

NAT! 
COAL BOARD 


Nationalisation:saving 
capitalism from the working 
class 


espite Archur Scargill’s exaggerated 

comparison with Keir Hardie's firs 

arrempr to win aseat in Parliament, the 
few hundred vores cast for Brenda Nixon in the 
Hemsworth by-clection hardly provide a great 
start for Scargill’: breakaway “Socialist Labour 
Party”. In truth the creation of this new organi- 
sation is of little consequence for the working 
class and has nothing whatsocver to do with the 
fight for socialism. Ic has everything to do with 
the manoeuvres and manipulations of the left 
wing of capitalism. 


‘As New Labour prepares to manage today's re- 
structured capitalism Arthur Scargill wants co 
turn the clack back to the “good old days" of a 
Party manipulated by the trades union bosses 
and an economy dominated by nationalised in- 
dustries. Irs not hard ro sce why. With the rapid 
decline’ of the coal industry following on the 
defeat of the 1984-5 miners’ strike and the last 
ditch campaign to "Save Our Pits” in 1992 
Scargill’s own power base has been eroded. 
‘When Labour finally ditched Clause 4 (Le. any 
pretence that a Labour government would 
renationalise) and undermined the union bloc 
voting system, with one member one vote, the 
writing was on the wall for old trade union 
wheeler dealers like Scargill. Scargill is an arche- 
typal Stalinist (CP)/Labourite whose favourite 
‘method of operating is through the unions and 
‘whose vision of socialism is confined to a lot of 
nationalisation plus a good deal of welfarism. 
‘Nor surprisingly the new party's most fruitfal 
‘ground for recruitment so far has been amongst 
the upper echelons of other industrial unions 
under chreat from capital's continuing process of 
denationalisation and restructuring. The Guard 
ian of February 17th reported that 7 out of 12 of 
the RMT (Rail Maritime and Transport union) 
Executive have affliated to the SLP. Behind this. 
of course, is the assumption that they could 
bring wich them the bloc vote of the union 
membership. 


‘This stale old CP tactic is the only thing Scargill 
really knows. Above all else he is a corporatist. 
His whole thinking revolves around defending 
the interests of ‘his’ industry within the frame- 
‘work of British capitalism and for workers 10 
equate their interests with the interests of the 


Scargill’s New Old Labour Party 
Another State 


Capitalist Divers 


on 


industry they happen to work in. The whole 
thing seems a lot more plausible if you work in 2 
state-owned industry and you think that state 
ownership is a step towards socialism. 
the con-trick performed by British capitalism in 
its spate of nationalisations after the Ind World 
‘War. It was part of the basis for the so-called 
post-war serclement which in reality meant that 
in return for keeping wage demands within ‘real- 
istic boundaries’ and co-operating over the 
implementation of redundancies, the unions 
would have a say in how their industry and the 
‘economy as a whole was run, Throughout the 
Sixties, therefore, che NUM co-operated with 
the government to clase down pits in the Norch 
East of England and South Wales, devascring 
whole communities and officially leaving 
villages classed as ‘Category D’ to go to com: 
rack and ruin. In the Seventies Scargill himself 
was part of the NUM Executive that helped 
Labour draw up its Plan for Coal. (More job cas 
of course, without a single ‘ordinary’ miner her 
ing a say.) When it came to the 1984 miner! 
sarike this was a completely different ball game, 
not just because there was now a rampant Tory 
government but because the capitalist crisis was 
becoming so severe that the old state subsidies 
hhad to go: radical solution was demanded by 
eapital. The Thatcher government was ready to 
find one and after defeating the steel workers in 
1979/80 and backing down against the miners 
in 1981 it prepared to break the back of the 
‘whole of the British working class by engaging in 
a definitive battle with the miners. It was 2 
battle whose outcome they knew was crucial for 
the future confidence and capacity to fight off 
the whole working class; it would determine 
how easily they could implement plans to radi- 
cally “weed out dead ducks” and restructure the 
cconomy as a whole!. Whilst the working class 
throughout Europe and beyond waited to see the 
outcome of this protracted contest in the class 
war the NUM leader confined the issue to “Coal 
nor Dole’. There were no calls for support from 
the rest of the working class. There was n0 
acknowledgment that there was a wider issue at 
stake, the issue of how the working class asa 
whole could resist capitalism's attacks. Instead, 
the furure founder of the “really socialise” La- 
bour Parry produced figures to support his case 
about the profitability of British deep-mined 
coal and. showed his internationalism by railing, 


against “cheap foreign imports”. 


In 1984-5 the possibilicy of a political pro- 
gramme for the working class to overthrow 
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Scargill’s State Capitalist Dinosaur. 


‘capitalism could not and did not enrer Scargill’s 
head. Neither has it a decade later. Like the 
proverbial dinosaur he is looking for the status 
‘quo ante. He doesn’t realise that the unions are 
of more limited use to capitalism a stage farther 
on in the capitalist crisis. Now their only func- 
tion is to oversee job cuts and wage cuts and 
where necessary contain workers’ militancy. 
‘With che declining ‘sovereignty’ of national 
states in a dramatically extended globalised 
economy there is no place for beer and sand- 
wiches at no. 10. Scargill’ political initiative is 
certainly a minor side-show but this is noc —as 
media commentators cheerfully claim — be- 
‘cause the very idea of socialism or communism 
is out of the window. What is out of the 
dow is the notion chat socialism 
nationalisation and that it can be built by 
gradually extending the power of che capitalise 
sare. 


‘The response from Labour’s 
‘Left hangers-on 


In this context it is worth noting the response 
from the far Left of capitalisms political spec- 
trum (The reconstructed and unreconstracted 
Stalinists, Totskyists and semi-Trocskyists from 
Militant to the SP). By and large these are the 
organisations who were most vociferous about 
defending Clause 4. However, now that a parry 
is coming into being based on a return to Clause 
4 they have responded pretty coolly. This is 
partly Scargill’ own doing. Whilst Militanc 
and other more hard-line Trotskyists like Work- 
crs Power were interested initially they were not 
impressed with the proposed draft constitution 
of the SLP admicting affiliation only by crades 
union bodies and banning members of other 
political organisations. Others, such as the re- 
ccently-formed (1992) Socialist Appeal, which 
prfesses to be the “Marxist voice of the labour 
movement” are plainly embarrassed. On the 
one hand pompously proclaiming that Archur 
Scargill has “certainly posed things sharply", on 
the other concluding that “the task for socialises 
.». means fighting for socialist policies in the 
unions”. (From the SA Dec/January Editorial). 
The most acrobatig position of all, however, 
must surely come from the Socialist Workers’ 
Party. In general this party, which avows “there 
is no parliamentary road” to socialism. is a 
staunch supporter of Labour during elections. 
So, we are assured, it will be in the nex« election 
«at least in most places: 

And Sociale Worker wil still be urging a 

Labour ite in mest erat atthe mere ce 

tion. 


‘What about the other places? Ah, well, as it 
happens SWP members around Barnsley and 
‘Hemsworth are intimately bound up in Archur's 
new venture, (“When SWP members in the 
Hemsworth constituency in West Yorkshire 
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were approached to nominate the SLP candi- 
date, Women Against Pit Closure activist Brenda 
Nixon, they were happy to do so. * Sociale 
Review February, 1996 p.14.) The upshot? 
Wel, 

Socialist Worker will support an SLP candi- 
date in Hemsworth, and would do sa in 
similar solidly labour voting constituencies in 
ise secon. [Bath spare quate are 
‘rom the same article in Socialist Worker 
201.96] 


Despite the SWP's reservations abour Scargill 
not having broken with Labourism and relying 
‘too much on parliament, che non-parliamentary 
supporter of Labour “in most areas” is happy co 
back the SLP wherever they are in danger of 


losing members to Scargill’s outfit. 


Leaving aside all the manoeuvring going on, lec’s 
be clear. What all these Leftist organisations 
have in common is the belief that Labour (old, 
new or still-born) and the trades unions have 
something to do with the working class because 
they are all part of that ephemeral ‘labour move- 
ment’ (A ‘movement’ which has never managed 
to move the working class away from capitalist 
ground). Most of them are capable of revolu- 
tionary phrase-mongering when it suits them 
but when it comes down to political activity, 
working inside the trades union bureaucracies 
and fishing about in the Labour Party are stand- 
ard practice (The only debate amongst them is 
‘how far there are other arenas of political activ- 
ity). They have no idea about how revolutionary 
‘change can come about because they are so busy 
finding a niche in the supposedly “labour” or- 
ganisations whose very existence is bound up 
‘with the preservation of capitalism (e.g, defence 
of the economy) and the prevention of any 
independent political movement of the wa 
class. For anybody wanting to be part of a 
‘genuine revolutionary alternative a first step is to 
recognise that Labour, old-style or ‘new, stands 
for the continuation of capitalism against the 
working class? The second is to realise that 
‘capitalism's continuing crisis means the need to 
overthrow che whole rotting system is more 
pressing than ever. To genuine revolutionaries, a 
‘world away from Labourism and ies hangers-on 
con the Left, Scargill’s attempr to launch a damp 
squib on May Ist is just another reminder of 
this ER 
Notes 

1. Fora deeper analysis of the 1984-5 Miners’ 
Sirk se "Lesions of she Miners Sri’ in 
pro merlbe renin eects 
of this. or who think there is something social- 
ist about Clause 4, we recommend some of the 
recent back issues of Workers Voice. For cxam- 
ple, ‘Labour v. the Workers’ in WV75, ‘Clause 
4 Debate — Defend Socialism! Scrap Labour! 
in WV76; ‘Labour and che Workers’ in WV 
77:New Labour - Capitalism’ Old Reserve 
Parey' in WV79, All available from the group 
address at 50 p. per copy plus postage. 


The Period of Transition 


From Capitalism 
to Communism 
A Popular Outline of the Period of Transition 


fhe period of transition from capitalism 

to communism is one of the most diffi 

ccult areas for discussion amongst revolu- 
tionaries. In the first place we have only very 
limired historical experience of workers rule and 
workers’ democracy in action. ‘The Paris Com- 
mune, and the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 
1917 are the only time when workers have given 
2 glimpse of how they would run a new society. 
The ultimate failure of the October Revolution 
of 1917 in the early 1920s has meant that usu- 
ally discussions have centred around negative 
aspects of the issue, Consequently 2 lot of em- 
phasis has been placed on avoiding the mistakes 
of the past, including tying to avoid the spe- 
cific circumstances which led to the 
degeneration of the workers’ state during the 
Russian Revolution. As a result, a lot of the 
discussion has been characterised by what 
should not be done, or what should be avoided, 
rather than laying down principles for the crea- 
tion of socialism. 


In the second place, for Marxists, 
The premises from which we begin are not 
arbitrary ones, not dogmas, but real premisses 
from which abseraction can only be made in 


she imagination 
Marx The German Ideology 


In short there is for Marxists 2 healthy scepticism 
about making utopian presecriptions. However, 
although ic is impossible to draw up exact blue 
prints for the trifisition to communism (since 
wwe can have no idea of the specific conditions 
our of which the proletarian revolution will 
emerge and can set no barriers to any future 
discoveries the proletariat may make) it is never- 
theless important to formulate broad principles 
for the creation of the next sociery. Afterall one 
of the most important differences between our- 
selves and the Left of capital" is thar our goal is 2 
classless society made up of freely associated pro- 
ducers, whilst for them the struggle itself is the 
geal, which is why we are revolutionary and 
they are not. Without a vision of communism, 
of a classless society, itis impossible to fight in 
the vanguard of the working class. 


‘As a mode of production capitalism is riddled 
‘with contradictions which it finds impossible to 
overcome. As Marx showed in Capita 
dynamic mode of production which is unable to 
overcome its economic crises and can only sur- 
vive by continuing its increasingly vicious 
attacks on the working class, with war as the 
ultimate expression of both its dominance and 
its bankruptey. Ic has advanced scientific devel- 
‘opment t0 levels which could never have been 
imagined at its birch and yer itis sill unable to 
feed the population it has created. 


Above al, it is responsible for the creation of a 
global class upon which it is wholly dependent 
for the creation of the source of its wealth, sur- 
plus value. It realises that the working class has 
the porential to be its grave digger; indeed dur 
ing some periods of the class struggle it appears 
to be more acutely aware of this fact than dos 
the working clas itself, 


‘The situation of the proletariat is unique in his- 
tory. For the bulk of its existence it remains 
locked within capitalism, dominated by bour- 
genis ideology* Yer ir alone is capable of freeing 
hhumaniry from class societies by means of revo- 
ution. Unlike previous classes, the proletariat 
‘cannot build up its power base in the confines of 
the old society. As Marx first noted, its unique 
situation makes it the only truly revolutionary 
lass, It has nothing materially to defend under 
capitalism since its only means of livelihood is to 
sell its labour power. It has no property relations 
to defend. This makes it the harbinger of a 
propertyless mode of production, i.c. commu- 
nism. Unlike the bourgeoisie, which owned 
‘workshops and coalmines etc. (i. the economic 
basis of a new means of production) and which 
‘was able to build up its economic base under 
feudalism long before i organised itselFas a class 
to make political demands, the proletariat must 
carry out revolutionary political changes before 
ican implement economic ones. As a result, 
it must rely on its consciousness to make the 
revolution; it must be aware, at least for the 
most part, ofthe type of society it needs ro build 
‘to replace capitalism. 
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The Period of Transition 


Proclamation of the Paris 
Commune March 28th 1871 


‘The State 


For Marxists the state isa “product and manifes- 
tation of the irreconcilability of class 
antagonisms". It is an organ of class rule “an 
organ for the oppression of one class by an- 
other” (Lenin, State and Revolution). 


One thing especialy was 
proved by the Commune, 
viz., “the working class 
cannot simply lay bold of 
the ready-made sate ma- 
chinery and wield it for its 
‘wn purpose”. 


‘Marx and Engels 


Although this may seem obvious to chose mil- 
lions of workers around the globe who have 
faced state repression in one form or another, 
Marx had to fight sundry pseudo - socialist, 
including those in the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party, who peddled che myth that the 
state was somehow neutral, that it stood above 
classes and that a5 2 result it could be simply 
taken over by the working class by democratic 
means. This same lie is pushed by those groups 
who urge the working class to defend democ- 
acy and democratic “rights” today. For Engels 
democracy was not worth fighting for any more 
than absolute monarchy; “In reality” he wrote 


the state is nothing but a machine forthe op- 
presion of one class by another, and indeed 
in the democratic republic no les than in the 


Engels, Jntraduction to The Civil War in Prance 


‘Marx saw that bourgeois democracy was merely 
an instrument whereby the oppressed were 
given the chance every few years to decide 
‘which particular representatives of the oppress- 
ing class should represent and repress them in 
Parliament. The modern state has become an 
extremely sophisticated form of class domina- 
tion and the age of global communications has 
given the bourgeoisie more opportunities than 
ever to draw the working class into its pety 
arguments and its completely irrelevant and 
useless ways of dealing with the horrendous 
mess it continually creates. Whatever forms of 
trickery it uses to lll the proletariat into believ- 
ing the present state means freedom and 
democracy, Lenin's statement still stands: 
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Bor states are mast varied in form, but 
rk aap ape preps 
‘whatever their form, in the final analysis are 
incitably she dicasrship ofthe bourgciie. 


‘The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat 


Marx 
deduced from the whole history of socialism 
cand the political struggle that the sate was 
bound to disappear and that the ransitional 
_form ofits disappearance would be the “prole- 
‘ariat organised as the ruling class” 

(Lenin, State and Revolution) 


Since the Russian Revolution the bourgeoisie 
land their hangers-on have used the phrase “Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat” to try to convince 
‘workers that communism means autocratic rule, 
wich Stalinism being held up as the ultimate 
example. The bourgeoisie are extremely skilled 
ar using communist phraseology and turning it 
to mean its exact opposite. For Marx and Engels 
all stares were the dictatorship of one particular 
class over sociery, and for them the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat meant the dominance of the 
revolutionary working class over its class enemies 
and over society as a whole. Little wonder then 
that the bourgeoisie take such exception to it. 


For both Marx and Engels the Paris Commune 
of 1871 provided che first real glimpse of how 
the dictatorship of the prolerariat would look. 
‘They had previously believed that the working 
class would be able to take over the running of 
the bourgeois state and use it to introduce com- 
munism. However in the Commune a 
revolutionary form of democracy was discov- 
cxed: that of delegatory democracy. Unlike 
parliamentary democracy where the representa- 
tive is lected for a number of years and can do 
what she or he likes for that time delegacory 
democracy subjects every delegate to the man- 
date of those who sent that delegate to the 
dlase-wide body (in 1871 this was the Com- 
mune, in 1905 it was the soviet). Ifa delegate 
falls o carry out the mandate then and cannnot 
those who voted for her/him then that 
delegate can be recalled and another sent as re- 
placement. 


The Paris Commune provided another signifi- 
cant historical experience for the working clas, 
Although i was organised on the old Parisian 
ward system, it nevertheless provided Marx and 
Engels with the insight char the working class, 
once it had come to power, could not survive by 
‘managing the old state machine and that to 
hold onto power it must do away with the old 
repressive machinery which the bourgeoisie had 
previously used against i 


One shing especially soas proved by the Com- 
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mune, vie, ‘the working class cannot simply 
lay hold of the ready-made state machinery. 
and wield it for its own purposes” 
‘Mare and Engels 1872 Introduction to the Ger- 
man edition of the Communist Manifesto 


‘The bourgeois state apparatus must be smashed. 
‘The Soviets of 1905 and 1917 were to show 
revolutionaries how the delegarory system could 
be the key to the disappearance of the state. 


The workers “state” is like no other state 
throughout history, since it can only ever be a 
semi-state. From its very beginning it moves 
towards its own abolition by working for the 
abolition of class antagonisms. Although some 
previous states have been progressive ( such as 
the French state during the Revolution of the 


“The first decree of the Commune ... was the suppression of the standing army, 
and the substitution for it of the armed people.” Marx The Civil War in France 


late cightcenth century) the proletarian semi- 
state will only continue co exist as long as it 
needs to defend itself against its clas enemies. 

For the first time in history the state will repre 
sent the interests of che propertyless majority 
over the minority and ie will hus have no prop- 
erty relations to defend. It is this latter 
difference which explains for Lenin why che pro- 
letarian state is “no longer a state in the proper 
sense of the word” (Lenin, Marxism and the 
Seate). Its demacracy is based on the election of 
delegates from workplace (and, in furure. possi- 
bly area-based) committees who are given 2 
mandate by those who have elected them and are 
instantly ecallable, This means that they cannot 
become a politcal lass separate from the rest of 
sociery and they receive no special rewards in 
terms of privilege er. for carrying our this duy. 


A basic rule of the proletarian state is the abso- 
lute eligibility of all offices and the recallability 
of all functionaries at any time and with no 
exception. The bourgeoisie as.a class will neces- 
sarily be excluded from all political 
participation. Only as they cease to be bourgeois 
and become integrated into the working class 
(which is itself being abolished through the 
elimination of all class distinctions) will che 
former bourgeois be integrated into the soviets. 
And unlike any other system of government in 
history the new democracy positively demands 
the fullest possible participation of the entire 
adult population in the process both of making 
decisions and carrying those decisions out. The 
technological developments in mass communi- 
cations which are weapons of the bourgeosie 
under capitalism will be transformed 
into instruments of global prolecarian 
‘emancipation enabling direc 
tion of millions in the debas 


future of society. 


Once other strata have bee 
into the proletariat and its class 
have been defeated, the semi-sa 
whither away since it has no further 
reason to exist. Only then can co 
nism, in che fullest sense of the wo 
become possible. There will gradually 
be no role for a political state once 

bal revolution has ended <l 
antagonisms and eventually the scate 
will be reduced to the role of a ratio 
administrator of human activities, The 
state will then cease co exist, as Engels 
noted: 


Sociery, which will rearganise production 
on she bass ofa free and equal asocia- 
tion of the producers, will put the whole 
machinery of che state where it will shen 
belong: snto 4 museum of anciguitis, by 
the side of the spinning - wheel and the 


bronze axe 


The Armed Working Class 


The whole working class will be armed, since 
the military defence of the revolution will rest 
with the working class itself and not with « 
standing army. The lack of a professional army is 
one of the reasons why the proletarian state is 
already a semi-state. In previous states profes- 
sional armies have been instruments in the 
hands of a ruling class which through its contral 
of the means of production has been able to use 
the wealth of society to create a force to conserve 
its own rule against the rest of society. In the 
proletarian state che armed workers councils ate 
the defenders of the revolution and act as such, 


‘The revolution can only advance through the 
development of an internationalist class con- 
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Soviet Elections 
The Putilov Works, 
Petrograd 1918 


sciousness. Ic will not spread at the point of 
bayonets as the bourgeois revolution could at 
the time of Napoleon. The proletarian revolu- 
tion has to be carried out by the workers 
themselves and therefore the communists strug- 
ge for the extension of the revolution through 
the evelopment of class consciousness and or- 
ganisation. The defeat of the Red Army at 
‘Warsaw in 1920 shows that the workers in any 
‘given area must be politically prepared to fight 
against cheir own bourgeoisie ifthe revolution is 
to advance. The proletariat from one area can 
assist their comrades elsewhere when called 
‘upon for suppore but armed intervention is no 
substitute for revolutionary consciousness. 


Party and Soviet Relationship 


‘The proletarian revolution is unique since itis 
necessary for the revolutionary class to be con- 
scious of ts historical role almost from the star. 
‘Yet iewill make the revolution carrying much of 
“che old shit” (Marx), or the ideology which has 
been drummed into it for generations, in it 


head. As capitalism has decayed, the bourgeoi- 
sic everywhere has systematically destroyed 
independent working class culture, and its state 
has increasingly come to administer every area 
of social activity. The Party’s role in giving back 
to the class the lessons of its own history has 
thus become even more vital. The Party 
through the activity of its individual militants 
has an international role in leading and organis- 
ing the working class as it carry out its historical 
tasks. But the Parcy as a separate body in itself 
cannot take this role over; it cannot become the 
stare in the revolutionary period but must re- 
‘main separate and distinct from it. The Party 
remains the guardian of the communist pro- 
gramme which the milicants try to develop 
within the class-wide organs. 
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In this respect the working class also has to learn 
from it past errors. During the October Revolu- 
tion, the Bolsheviks made a crucial error when 
they created a separate executive of the Party (the 
so-called Council of People's Commissars or 
Sovnarkom) which took precedence over that of 
the Soviets, the VisIK. This error was the prod 
uct of the situation. Never before in history had 
the working class given such unambiguous sup- 
port to a proletarian party. The only models 
‘were those of bourgeois parliaments and Cabi- 
nets. This separation of the executive from 
soviet control was not so apparent when the 
revolution was progressing. However, by late 
1920, the Bolsheviks found themselves in a sicu- 
ation where the bulk of the revolutionary 
working class had been killed in the civil war, 
where the revolution was isolated and where the 
work of the Party itself was suffering (due to the 
efforts of many of its more active cadres to 
breathe life back into the Soviets). 


The Party could not abandon the revolution 
once it began to decline, and by virtue of the role 
‘of Sovnarkom, the Bolshevik Party apparatus 
increasingly became synonymous 
with the state, with disastrous con- 
sequences for future communists 
‘everywhere. The emergence of the 
Stalinist dictatorship and the rise of 
anew ruling class beholden only to 
this Party which was no longer pro- 
lecarian has been a dead weight for 
three generations of communist to 
fight against and its impact has not 
bbeen shaken off even now. 


‘This is one of the most important 
lessons of the Russian Revolution. 
‘The Party's first role is to push for 
the intensification of the conscious- 
ness of the prolecariat, and those 
Party members working inside the 
Soviet will push forward workers’ 
expectations by putting forward 
revolutionary demands and organising the fight 
for a new society. The relationship between the 
Party and its members in the Soviets will not 
always run smoothly. This is not necessarily 
unhealthy,_ since debate is the lifeblood of revo- 
lution. As long as the revolution is going 
forward this will not endanger either party or 
state. And if the revolution is in retreat no 
amount of formal guarantees can save the state 
‘The Party's role of defence of the communist 
programme means ithas to remain separate from 
the state at such points. In every way and at all 
times the Party leads and guides the proletariat 
in its bid to rid itself of the “muck of ages", the 
ideology of the enemy class. 


Although it is inevitable that the left wing of 
capital will attempt co sabotage the work of the 
Soviets and try to hamper the working class (as 
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did the German Social Democratic Party during 
the revolutionary outbreaks in Germany), the 
damage they do can be limited as long as the 
revolution is moving forward. As Marx saw in 
‘an earlier epoch, 


‘There can be litdle doubr that our enemies will 
bbe more sophisticated than ever in the revolu- 
tionary period. One of the main tasks of the 


Unlike all previous revolutions that of the prole- 
tatiat has to be global or ic will fail quickly. The 
‘experience of the Russian Revolution has shown 
thac a single proletarian bastion, even when it 
hhas been successful militarily, cannot survive 
alone in a hostile capitalist economy. For the 
revolution to have any chance of success it must 
take place in several of the main capitalist srares 
simultaneously. As we wrote in Revolutionary 
Perspectives 13 

and 


during: 
there is no posibiliy ofthe werk- 
ers engaging and defeating in a global 
civil war; on this terrain the defeat of the pro- 
letariat would be short and the curtain-raiser 
for barbarism... Certainly workers in any area 
commune 


x. z 
etal oe 


The period of transition must scart wherever the 
prolerariat has seized power. Some might argue 
that in this period we are sill ac che “civil war 
stage” when fighting for the political defeat of 
the bourgeoisie on 2 world scale is more impor- 
tant than any measures of socialisation that 
might be possible. Whilst ir is true that the 
extension of the revolution co areas where the 
proletariat is prepared is a priority, this does not 
mean that the victorious working class will nor 
be forced to carry out some measures which will 
initiate the period of transition to communism. 


This is not speculation butis based on the actual 
experience of the working class in Russia in 
1917-18. The Bolsheviks led the revolution in 
Russia on the premise thac this was the fire sep 
in aworld revolution. They knew in 1917 that 
the revolution had to spread. Their attitude was 
that unl ir did there was litle point in trying to 
advance too far down the road towards social- 
ism. This sounded logical but reality was to teach 
them differently. Not only did the capitalists not 
take a neutral attitude to the soviet power they 
did everything in their power co sabotage the 
economy. It is thus necessary immediately to 
seize the means of production from both private 
individuals and the capitalist state in order to 
run them in the interests of society. Contrary to 
the propaganda of the left wing of capitalism, 
this socialisation is not the same as nationaliss- 
tion since nationalisation ("its for the good of 
the country" as the Labour Party would say) 
benefits one national section of the ruling class 
in direct opposition to the global working class. 
Socialisation will need to be planned and coordi- 
nated as far as possible by the soviets themselves, 


In the first six months of the Russian Revolution 
various experiments were attempted by the 
‘working class, most with serious weaknesses 
(including self-management of the railways, 
where workers allocated themselves the rolling 
stock as housing!). The important lesson here is 
thar socialisation of the means of production 
must be coordinated by the elected organs of the 
‘lass for the whole class. Both production and 
administration must take place collectively as 2 
‘general social function; if every locality decides 
its own production tasks in isolation then the 
result will be chaos, and inevitably competition 
beeween producers will arise. Likewise with ad- 
‘ministration; ifitdoes not take place collectively 
then the costs will be borne by each separate 
distribution cooperative and it will fail. 


‘The councils will have to ensure that all those 
who are able are integrated into the production 
process. Thishas a two-fold purpose; if unpro- 
ductive elements including the unemployed are 
integrated into the productive process then the 
‘working class will be strengthened and the bur- 
den of work cased for everyone; this allows more 
time for workers to participate fully in its de~ 
bates, and the old distinctions between work 
and control over social issues will disappear, The 
proletariac will be unable to survive unless it 
absorbs other strata into itself, those deemed to 
be “professionals” should be integrated also as a 
safeguard against them joining with the counter- 
revolution. It should also be nored that 
technology now allows the proletariat to carry 
‘out much of the work which was previously 50 
technical it was left co “experts”. Many of the 
technicians and white collar workers described 
by Lenin are increasingly becoming part of the 
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working class asa result of the de-skilling proc- 
cess and many of the strata previously cushioned 
by capitalism now find themselves under attack 
and increasingly being pushed towards the 
working class? Technology now available could 
enable the proletariat to carry out not only pre~ 
viously skilled work (such as some medical 
fanctions) but it can also be used for much of 
the dirty and dangerous work unsuitable for 
‘human beings (such as mining). 

‘The agrarian issue is rather more complex. As 


‘we stared in Internationaliss Communist Review 
# 


Ie is important to stress here that as with che 
nationalisation of other capitalist concerns, na- 
tionalisation of the land is not a step towards 
socialism. To socialise the land is ro return it ro 
the community of associated producers; to na- 
tionalise it, as Lenin states, is merely vo transfer 
rentto the state, As with other sectors there can 
be no national solution: the abolition of impe- 
rialist relations with the destruction of 
‘capitalism is the only guarantee that land will be 
used to produce food for humanity as a whole. 


Te could take several generations for the means 
of production to become fully socialised. As 
Lenin pointed out, during the lower stage of 
communism the working class lays down the 
new rules of production in an “undemocratic” 
way by exercising its economic dictatorship. 
‘Ahough Marx web very ite on the socialise 
economy he did indicate a method of social 
regulation and accounting according to the av- 
erage social labour time. In the Critique of che 
Gotha Programme he sated: 
The individual producer 
Seow shat has frie sac end 

‘such an amount of lal @ 7 
Jae fafa 


ths efit be des fom thecal sack 
deamtemeaiie there 


amount of labour which he has given socie 
Pipes hg aro pp al 
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Every member of sociery who performs socially 
necessary work gets a labour voucher which can 
be used to withdraw goods from the public store 
‘of a corresponding quantity. An amount is de- 
‘ducted for the fund for education, health care, 
‘eare of the elderly and administration, replace- 
‘ment of machinery, etc. Those who are able but 
refuse to contribute will be excluded. Labour 
vouchers are nor money; they cannot be accu- 
mulated or used to hire other labour. It is quire 
likely that other forms of distribution could also 
take place immediately including a system of 
rationing (For goods like fuel) and free distribu- 
tion where possible (including che abolition of 
rents). 


In the State and Revolution Lenin pointed out 
that in che lower stage of communism inequality 
will continue to exist, since labour time vouch- 
cers cannot take into account the different needs 
and circumstances of individuals. Only in the 
higher stage of communism can freedom really 
cist, since only then will humanity be free from 
both the state, and class antagonisms. Tc ist chis 
stage that che rule “from each according to his 
ability to each according to his needs” will be- 
‘come possible. Society will then be able to 
produce and distribute for the needs of human- 
ity rather chan for the profit of a small number of 
individuals. By this time the law of value will 
have been destroyed along with the commodiy, 
money, and the exploitation of labour, The 
artificial sectioning of the globe into nation 
states will have been redressed and production 
and distribution will rake place on a global basis. 
The needs of imperialism will no longer be the 
diccarorial force over sociery and mankind will 
be able to plan its own society in a rational 
mannet, The alienation of working people fram 
the product oftheir own labour and from socicty 
asa whole will have disappeared and those dis- 
tinctions which stifle life today (such as that 
between manual and physical labour or between 
turban pollution and rural poverty) will have 
disappeared. The productive forces will then be 
able to develop co an extent hitherto unknown 
and the era of truly human history can begin. 


RT 


‘Notes 
1 ip which we include all those (Stalinist, 
Maoists, Trowskyists and Social Democrats) who 
believe thar state capitalism is somehow an ad- 
vane for the working dae rather haa 

tof decaying social system attempeing 
Pi head off the worse consequences ofits own. 
Coniradictions. 
2. aoaa views on this. eee Consciousness 
inthe Mursios Pospeetioe, This txt was ong 
Silly published te’ Revolutionary Perspectives 
21 (Second series). It is now out of print but 
fll be edited and republished in 
3. See Internationalist Communist Review 12 
sed (Eps pags rom the CWO at 
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The Communist Manifesto Today 


Is the Communist Manifesto 
Still Relevant Today? 


ublished almost 150 years ago the Com 
‘munist Manifesto remains one of the 
seminal documents of marxist literature. 
In this article we look ar the importance of the 
‘Manifesco both as 2 historical document and in 


terms of it’s significance for today. 


The Communist Manifesto was published in 
January 1848 on the eve ofthe bourgeois revolu- 
tions which swept continental Europe. The 
Manifesto was commissioned by the Commu- 
nist League, an organisation comprising mainly 
of exiled German workers which was formed in 
London in June 1847. Ari's second congress in 
November 1847 Marx and Engels won the 
League over to scientific socialism, ie. socialism 
bases upon a historical and materialist under- 
standing of society rather than utopian dreams. 
Although aibuted to Marx and Engels the 
‘Manifesto was drafeed solely by Marx although 
he borrowed heavily from earlier texts by Engels. 


‘The Materialist Conception of History 


‘The Communist Manifesto is significant from 2 
historical perspective in that it was the frst expo- 
sition of marxise method to appear in the form 
of agitational propaganda. This does not mean 
that the ideas contained in the Manifesto had 
bbeen conceptualised overnight, rather that they 
represented a synthesis of empirical observations 
and theoretical developments by Marx and 


Engels in the preceding years. 


In common with the prevailing trend in German 
intellectual life in the 1830s and 40s Marx was 
initially concerned with philosophical enquiry. 
Hegelian philosophy was predominant and was 
initially admired by Marx. In contradistinction 
to. previous philosophical system which sought 
to discover fixed and eternal truths, Hegeliani 
‘was progressive in that it admitted the possi 
and necessity of change. Yet Hegels philosophy 
‘was an idealist one in which human develop: 
ment occurred as a consequence of the 
dialectical development of ideas as expressed in 
culture and religion. For Hegel the outcome of 
the conflict of ideas determined che nature of 
society. Marx's radical break with Hegel in- 
verted the Hegelian dialectic asserting that the 
‘material conditions of humanity determined the 
nature of human society and ideas. Expressing 


this succinctly in The German Ideology (1847), 
Marx and Engels stated: 


In direct contrast to German philosophy, 
which descend from heaven to earth, here we 
ascend from earth to heaven. That is to say. 
swe do not set out from what men say imagine, 
conceive, nor from men as narrated, chought 
off imagined, conceived, in order se arrive at 
‘men in the flesh, We set out from real xine 
‘men, and on the basis of their real LX proces 
swe demonstrate the development of the ido 
logical reflexes and echoes of this life proce= 

life is not determined by consciousness bat 
consciowsnes by life 


‘The materialist conception of history as discor- 
ered by Marx and Engels conceptualises the 
dynamic development of human sociery. As 
material needs ae satisfied through the develop- 
‘ment of the productive process, so consciousness 
develops as.a reflection oF the changes in material 


‘This theoretical perspective was arrived through 
an analysis of the development of human society 
from ancient times onwards and chrough em- 
pirical observation of contemporary capitalise 
society. As a young journalist with the radical 
bourgeois paper Rheinische Zeitung, Marx saw in 
practice the links between bourgeois properry 
relations and the poverty of workers in articles 
such as The Poverty of the Moselle Wine Growers 

In 1845 Engels had published his Conditions of 
the Working Class in England, an in depth analy- 
sis of the miserable social condition of the 
English proletariat and the nature of factory pro- 
duction. As living confirmation of the 
materialist conception itself these empirical ob- 
servations conditioned the theoretical works 
leading Marx and Engels to conclude that the 
class struggle itself is a key determinane to the 
development of human history. 


‘The Text of The Manifesto 


‘The first section entitled “Bourgeois and Prole- 
tarians” opens with one of che fundamental 
theses of the materialist method by stating: 


The history of all hitherto exiting societies is 
the histry of class sruggles. 
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‘Marx then goes on to illustrare this hypothesis 
by historical example, the struggle between free- 
‘man and slave, patrician and plebian in ancient 
society, lord and serf, guild master and jour- 
‘neymen in the feudal period, and in the modern 
bourgeois epoch: 


Society as a whole is more and mere splitting 
up into two great hostile camps, into 1200 
great clases directly facing each other: 
iad . 


Ic is the class struggle which drives history for- 
wards leading to “either 2 revolutionary 
reconstitution of society at large, or in the com- 
mon ruin of the contending classes”. 


Marx then charts the rise of capitalism out feu- 
dal sociery, how the advances in world trade and 
new machinery created the financial and tech- 
nological base for modem industry. He shows 
the interests of the bourgeois class coming into 
conflict with the restrictions of the feudal mode 
of production and the revolutionary role of the 
bourgeoisie in destroying the old order and fi- 
nally acceding to stare power. In what is almost 
an aside in the text Marx the essence 
of the class nature of the state which istil valid 


woday: 


"The executive of the modern state is but a 
comizcee for managing the affairs of the 


Despite the exploitation and misery caused by 
the advancement of capitalism, it is seen as 
historically progressive both economically and 
politically, forging bourgeois nation states out 
Of feudal enclaves, rapidly advancing the pro- 
ductive forces and creating a global economy. 


The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one 
Iundred years, has crested more massive and 
‘more colosal productive forces than: have all 
preceding generations put together. 


‘Yet norwithstandigg these wonders capitalism is 
«system riddled with contradictions. There are 
periodic crises of overproduction which can 
only be overcome by a massive destruction of 
the productive forces. Even though capitalism 
‘was still in its adolescence Marx observed thar 
“The conditions of bourgeois society are too 
narrow to comprise the wealth created by 
them.” It should be remembered chat the 
Manifesto was published almost rwenty years 
before the first volume of Capital and that 
‘whilst noting the phenomenon of crisis Marx 
hhad not yet developed a sophisticated economic 
analysis of ies causes. 
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‘Whilse the advent of crises reveals the funda- 
‘mental economic flaw in the capitalist system, 
capital also creates its physical antithesis, a grow- 
ing class of proletarians who will bring about the 
revolutionary overthrow of the system. 


‘The Revolutionary Class 


Ie is remarkable chat much of Mars’s analysis of 
the nature of che proletariat still holds true to- 
day, The Manifesto is an excellent antidote to 
bourgeois and even some supposedly socialist 
theorists, who claim that the working class has 
disappeared. Mare begins by looking at the 
economic nature of labour and how labour is 
itself a commodity just like any other to be 
bought and sold on che market. The proletar- 
ians are a class “who live so long as they can find 
work, and who find work so long as their labour 
increases capital”. The division of labour in the 
factory coupled with technological advancement 
results in a de-skilling of labour and a conse- 
quent reduction in its price. The bourgeoisie 
can than reduce its labour costs still further 


through the employment of women and chil- 
dren. 


In addition to economic exploitation Mare de- 
scribes how the modern proletarian can derive 
no satisfaction from his work. The worker is 
merely an “appendage of the machine” carrying 
‘our the most simple and monoronous tasks and 
‘can have no interest in the product of his labour. 
“The nature of factory production reflects a mi 
tary hierarchy in which the worker is a “private 
of the industrial army, enslaved by the machine, 
the bosses and their foremen. Mare also shows 
hhow in capitalise society the workers are ripped 
‘off twice over, both as producers and consumers: 


No sooner isthe exploitation of the labourer by 
‘the manusfcturer,s0 far, at an end, thas he re 
‘ceive his wages in cash, than he is st upon boy 
the other portions of the bourgeoisie, the land- 
lord, she shapkeeper, the pawnbroker, ete 


‘As capitalism develops so the proletariat be- 
comes enlarged. the lower middle classes wich 
their diminutive capital cannot hope to compete 
with large scale production and so these strata 
sink into the proletariat, Furthermore there is 
proletarianisation even of the professional 


classes: 


‘The bourgeoisie has stripped of its hala every 
occupation hitherto honoured and looked 
‘upor with reverent awe. Ir has converted the 
physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet the 
‘man of tence, into its paid wage-labourer. 


If this was crue in Mars day, itis even more 
relevant today and serves to indicate that the 


The Communist Manifesto Today 


"The Spectre of 
Communism” 
Barricades in Paris in 1848 


working class is not just comprised of factory 
and manual workers. Whilst professionals may 
prefer to think of themselves as “middle class” 
(which is itself 2 sociological rather than an 
economic definition of class) most of them are 
objectively proletarian. 


In the course of its formation the proleariat 
clubs together in to form trades unions in order 
to defend and advance is interests in the face of 
capital. Marx saw the importance of the unions 
in forging the basis of class consciousness. Of 
course this is not a perspective which still holds 
today as the unions now form a barrier to the 
development of class consciousness. 


Marx then asserts the revolutionary nature of 
the proletariat. Unlike previous exploited 
classes in history who came to power only to 
exploit other classes, the proletariat is capable of 
abolishing exploitation as beneath the prole- 
tariat there are no other classes left to exploit. 


‘The prolecarians cannot become masters of 
the productive forces ofocety, except by abol- 
ishing their own previous made of 
‘appropriation, and thereby also every other 
previous mode of appropriation. They have 
nothing of their own to secure and 10 fortify: 
their mission is 10 destroy all previous secari- 
ties for, and insurances of, individual 
property. 


‘This i a crucial concept which distinguishes the 
scientific socialism of Marx and Engels from 
previous socialist thought. Whilse the idea of 
communism had existed for centuries it has 
always been based upon the utopian principal of 
an act of will be well intentioned people. For 
the firse time Marx and Engels can say that 
communism is an objective historic possibilty 
by virtue of the creation of the modern prole- 
tariar embodying the negation of capital 


‘The Communist Programme 


‘The second section of the Manifesto entitled 


“Proletarians and Communists” sets out to de- 


fend communist principals against bourgeois 
criticism. ‘The section begins with an outline of 
the role of communists in relation to the class as 
a whole and to other working class parties. The 
communists are distinguished from other work- 
ing class parties by drawing out the international 
nature of the class struggle and by always repre- 
senting the incerests of the movement asa whole. 
‘Acthe same time “the communists do not form a 
separate party opposed to other working class 
parties”. This is not a formulation which would 
be valid today but in 1848 capitalism was still a 
historically progressive system. It was possible 
for reformists and revolutionaries to fraternally 
co-exist within the workers movement. 
Ar this time revolutionaries would als 
put forward reformist and democrat 
demands because these demands were 
actually obtainable and because com- 
munism was not immediately on the 
agenda. As Marx says, ic was still neces- 
sary to promote as an immediate aim, 
the “formation of the proletariat as a 
class”, a historic process of which 
reformism was a part. This situation 
prevailed until che outbreak of the firs 
imperialist war in 1914 when the == 
formist parties passed wholly into the 
camp of the bourgeoisie by supporting 
the war effort in all countries, Since then it has 
not been possible for reformism to subsist within 
a genuinely proletarian movement. 


However other formulations on the role of com- 
‘munists still hold true. Marx points our that the 
ideas and principals of communism are not 
flights of fancy conceived of by intellectuals but 
are derived from the historic process of the class 
struggle. ‘The Manifesto stresses that the ulti- 
mate aim of the communists is communism, ic 
the abolition of bourgeois property relations. 


‘Marx goes on to defend communist aims against 
‘common bourgesis criticisms. In defence of the 
abolition of bourgeois property, Marx replies 
that for the majority of the population private 
property is already done away wich. For the 
workers have no property and the property of 
the petty bourgeois artisans and peasants is in 
the process of being destroyed. Marx is clear to 
distinguish bourgeois property ic. capital which 
is utilised for exploitative purposes, from goods 
for personal consumption. The aim of commu- 
nism is to allow all producers to share equitably 
in what society produces: 


Communism deprives no man of the power to 
‘appropriate the products of society: all that it 
does is to deprive him of the power to subju- 
_gate the labour of ochers by means of such 
appropriation. 
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‘The Manifesto then deals with the transforma- 
tion of culture in a communist society and 
brates the bourgeois intelectual for seeing cul- 
tural values as eternal and static rather than a 
‘manifestation of the present mode of produc- 
tion: 


Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of the 

conditions of your bourgeois production and 

bourgeois property, just as your jurisprudence 
is ut she wil of your class made into law for 
all, 


The communists do not apologise for wanting 
to do away with the bourgeois fmily: “Do you 
‘charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation 
of children by their parents? To this crime we 
plead guilty”. For the working class there is no 
‘meaningful family life anyway and the much 
vaunted bourgeois family is riddled with hypoc- 
tisy, prostitution and adultery lurking behind 
the myth of patriarchal domestic bliss. The 
abolition of the bourgeois nation state is de- 
fended as “The working men have no country”. 
In a global economy there is no reason for the 
‘existence of the nation stare if production were 
planned in a rational manner. Marx gives short 
shrift to religious and philosophical objections 
to communism on the grounds that their pro- 
ponents are locked within a world view of the 
existing order: 


What ele does the bistory of ideas prove, then 
that intellectual production changes its char- 
acter in proportion as material production is 
changed? The ruling ideas of each age have 

ever been the ideas of its ruling class. 


‘As the communise revolution will be the most 
radical rupture with traditional property rela- 
tions i is no wonder that this requires the most 
‘radical rupcure with traditional ideas. 


‘Tacked on to the end of this section, the Mani- 
festo states that the first step on the road to 
‘communism is to win the battle for democracy 
and a ten point program induding nationaliss- 
tion, graduated income tax, abolition of 
property in land Thd free education is set out. 
This was not meant to be a universal program 
forall countries at all times. It is specific to the 
mid nineseenth century when the first histori- 
cally progressive task was the completion of the 
bourgeois revolution. Those leftists who today 
use this section of the Manifesto to justify sup- 
port for reformism and democracy, whether in 
the advanced countries or the “third world” 
show thar whils they are quoting Marx they are 
‘not marxist. Unlike Christians who claim that a 
quote from the bible proves the truth of the 
quote, for real marxists quoting Marx only 
proves what Marx said and not the truth of the 
quote unless it can be substantiated by reference 
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to living reality. 
‘Other types of Socialism 


The idea of socialism existed long before Marx. 
“The third section of the Manifesto entitled “So- 
cialist and Communist Literature” looks at 
different concepts of socialism which were 
prevalent in Mare’s day. The first category de- 
fined by Marx is “Reactionary Socialism” which 
hharked back to the paternalist certainties of feu- 
dal society. Reactionary Socialism was a 
manifestation of petty bourgeois resistance to 
the progress of capital and is reactionary as it 
looks back in an attempt to restor what has 
become historically redundant, What Marx 
terms "Conservative or Bourgeois Socialism” has 
‘mare significant resonances for today. ‘This the 
40 called socialism of bourgeois philanthropists 
and reformers “who want all che advantages of 
‘modern social conditions without the struggles 
and dangers necessarily resulting therefrom". 

Bourgeois socialists claim chac they are making 
reforms for the benefit of the working class 
‘whereas in reality they are for the benefit of the 
bourgeoisie. The third type of socialism defined 
bby Marx is “Critical-Utopian Socialism’, the s0- 
Gialism of Se. Simon Fourier and Owen, This 
‘ype of socialism stemmed from the dawn of the 
industrial age when che nascent working class 
‘was to0 small ro be capable of acting as an inde- 
pendent class. Utopian socialism claims to be 
above class antagonisms and eschews political 
and revolutionary activity, relying on the moral- 
istic view that society would be better if only 
everyone adopted socialist principals. The irrel- 
‘evance of this type of socialism is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Owenites in England op- 
posed Chartism which was arguably the largest 
independent working class movement in English 
history. 


‘Completion of the 
Bourgeois Revolution 


‘The final section of the Manifesto deals with the 
relationship between the communists and the 
radical bourgeois parties. This section must be 
viewed in its historical context 2s 2 tactic for 
pushing forward the completion of the bour- 
geois revolution. Marx had high hopes for the 
imminent bourgeois revolution in Germany 
where the capitalise mode of production and che 
proletariat was far more advanced chan had ever 
been the casein the previous English and French 
revolutions. It was therefore appropriate to sup- 
port the bourgeois parties so far as chey were 
againse feudal reaction. Such support would be 
entirely contingent and the communists would 
retain their independence so that che proletarian 
‘movement could still struggle against the bour- 
geoisie. This section was formulated for the 
specific circumstances of the time and illustrates 


ee 
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the historical method of marxism. However as 
the bourgeois revolution has been completed 
worldwide there can no longer be any historic 
justification for such alliances today as there are 
‘no longer any progressive sections of the bour- 
geoisic. 


‘The Manifesto as Document for Today 


The Communist Manifesto is sill inspirational 
48. succinct explanation of the marxist method 
and moreover as an argument for the necessity 
(buc not inevitability) of communism. The 
‘twentieth century experience of imperialist war 
and prolonged economic crisis has confirmed 
capitalism's historical limitations and that a revo- 
lutionary transformation of society is now more 
necessary and objectively possible than it was in 
Man's day. Contemporary circumstances de- 
‘mand different tactics to those prescribed in the 
Manifesto which in this regard was clearly and of 
necessarily a product of it's times. This was 
recognised by Marx and Engels who wrote in the 
preface to the German edition of 1872 that 
whilse there had been many changes in the pre- 
ceding twenty five years the general principals 
set out in the Manifesto are “on the whole cor- 
rect.” However they continue: 


The practical application ofthe principals will 
depend, as the Manifiscaitelf stats, very- 
swhere and at all times on the historical 


conditions for the sime being existing and, for 
‘thas reason no special stress is laid on the reve- 
Lutionary measures proposed at the end of 
section II (the ten point reform program re- 
ferred to above). 


‘Writing in 1872 Marx and Engels witnessed the 
experience of the Paris Commune. This proved 
that the working class could not “simply lay hold 
of the ready made state machinery, and wield ic 
for its own purposes", as the Manifesto had im- 
plied. In new circumstances Marx and Engels 
understood chat ic was necessary for the prole- 
tariat to destroy the bourgeois state. Other 
historical developments have also had major 
‘consequences for the political activities of revo- 
Iutionaries. The essence of the marxist method 
‘asset out in the Manifesto is to grasp the impli- 
‘cations of change for revolutionary theory and 
practice. Whilst our contemporary perspectives 
for struggle could not have been envisaged in the 
‘Manfesto its concluding lines are as pertinent 
‘now as they were one hundred and fifty years 
ago: 


Let the ruling class remble at the Communis- 
‘tic revolution. The prolecarians have nothing 
10 loose bus their chains. They have a world to 
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The General Strike 1926 


‘general strike in the history of the British 


Sean 1926, the only 
working class movement took place. Op- 


situation, the strike ended after only nine days, 
in complete demoralisation and defeat. 


To understand the limitations of the strike itis 
useful to outline the historical period in which 
it took place, and the events leading up to it. 
‘The example sec by the Russian Revolution in 
1917, and the overthrow of the Kaiser and the 
forming of workers’ councils in Germany, had 
cchoes in other European countries. In 1919 in 
Britain che possibility of revolution appeared 
imminent in Belfast and on Clydeside where ‘a 
Bolshevik rising’ was feared. However, as the 
1920s ware on, the waves of proletarian struggle 
in Europe were defeated and the possibility of 
revolution was crushed. ... 


‘Was revolution on the agenda in Britain in 
1926, or was it, as the Bolshevik Karl Radek 
commented at the time to the Conservative MP 


(ater Lord) Boothby, 


make no mistake, this is not revolutionary 
movement. Irs simply a wage dispute.” 


Events leading up to the Strike 


In an objective economic sense the crisis of the 
1920s was undoubtedly revolutionary. During 
the First World War Britain had lost many ofits 
traditional markets. Its mining industry was the 
biggest in Europe, employing one and half mil 
lion workers. Tbe was only solution to its 
problems within capitalism was a draconian cut 


in wages. 


In April 1921 after the mine owners announced 
‘wage reductions and posted lock out notices at 
the pit heads, the leaders of the Triple Alliance 
(Miners, Railwaymen and Transport workers 
tunions) called for a transport strike. The strike 
was called off a the last minute and the miners 
‘were forced to resume work on the owners 
terms (Frank Hodges, the miners’ leader, was 
later appointed a member of the National Elce- 
tricity Board by 2 Conservative Government) 
This marked the end of the ‘Cripple Alliance’ 
and the day became known as “Black Friday’ 
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‘This led to considerable growth in the tiny 
British Communist Party which was mainly 
based in the coalfields of Wales and Scotland. 


In 1924 the mine owners agreed to a wage in- 
crease but the economic crisis of 1925 led to a 
depression in the mining industry. The owners 
responded by demanding a return to the 1921 
‘wage seructure which meantan increase in work- 
ing hours and a wage cut. The miners’ case was 
‘put ro the General Council of the TUC which, 
‘with the support of the Transport and Railway 
unions, placed an embargo on the movement of 
‘coal from July 31st, the day when the employers 
notices terminated. With such a show of 
strength, it appeared that the miners were capa- 
ble of resistance. The government's response to 
this was to award a temporary subsidy until May 
1st 1926. This would maintain the miners wages 
at present levels and set up a Royal Commission 
to examine the possible restructuring of the in- 
dustry. This climb down by the government was 
regarded by the unions as a great victory and was 
named ‘Red Friday’. It, in effect, bought nine 
months peace and gave time for the state t0 
‘organise a resistance movement for the struggles 
ahead. Its fist move was to create The Organisa- 
tion for the Maintenance of Supplies and form 
committees to organise those citizens prepared 
to maincain supplies and services in the event of 
a general scrike. Considerable stocks of coal, 
food and fuel were also built up. Preparations 
‘were thorough and by the spring the government 
‘was ready for anything. Meanwhile the unions, 
relicved to have avoided confrontation, sat back 
and awaited the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion. The Communist Party wamed the workers 
what was happening 


the Government, acting upon bebalf of the 
capitalise class is certain to prepare for 4 mew 
struggle with the working class under more faz 
vourable circumstances 

The Workers Weekly August 7 1925 


‘The same paper also warned that 
The Reyal Commission is once again, as al- 
soaps, only the smokescreen for the preparation 
for a decisive battle 


Ir should have come as no surprise then thar the 


The General Strike 


Royal Commission recommended 2 temporary 
reduction in wages or an increase in hours to 
‘make the industry profitable. The miners, as the 
Government had long known, refused to accept 
the report and the bartle was on. 


‘The Strike and the Role of the Unions 


‘The unions were forced into 2 situation which 
they had been keen to avoid and the prospect for 
them of losing control of events was frightening. 
‘They wanted co organise an effective economic 
strike but were terrified thac the leadership of it 
‘would fall into the hands of revolutionary ele- 
‘ments. An editorial in Workers’ Weekly (CPGB 
journal) had, as we have seen, warned against 
any euphoria over ‘Red Friday’ and stated that 
‘workers should understand chat “the struggle for 
‘wages involves the struggle for power.” (loc. cit. 
‘Aug. 7th 1925). 


‘The ‘workers’ leaders’, however, were keen to 
poinc out that the strike was purely economic 
and in no way a challenge to the state: 


Thave never disguised that in a challenge to 
the consticution God help us unless the Gov- 


J. Thomas, Rail Union Leader, (quoted from 
Farman, The General Serike p. 112) 


It is quite clear that Thomas (2 future Labour 
Minister) and others in the Labour movement 
still supported the capitalise state as they had 
done a dazen years before at the outbreak of the 
imperialist war in 1914. 


Bat the era of ‘plain, economic industrial dis- 
utes’ was over. ‘The First World War confirmed 
that capitalism had entered a new era. The war, a 
product of competition berween the capitalist 
sates, showed that capitalism could only expand 
by the intermittent physical descruction of capi- 
tal and the working class, The war was only 
brought to an end through the actions of the 
international worlting class who thus demon- 
ssrated thar they were easily capable of fonding a 
higher form of civilisation. This was what 
‘caused the ruling clas to tremble all over Europe. 
In supporting the war in defence of their own 
national capital the unions showed, on the other 
hand, that they were organs against the workers 
and for the preservation of capitalism. Ie is a 
position they have never wavered from since. 


Whilst the government was organising scab la- 
bbour in preparation for the strike the unions did 
nothing to prepare the working class, either or- 
ganisationally or politically. Instead the TUC 
hailed "Red Friday’ asa great victory and trusted 


the furure to the Royal Commission, 


‘The organisation of the strike was securcly in the 
hhands of the unions organised nationally by the 
newly formed General Council of the TUC and, 
ata local level, by trades councils, 


‘The fear that control of the strike might slip 
from the unions’ grasp meant that they were 
determined not to allow any independent action 
from the working class. In realty ic was never a 
‘general’ strike, indeed the leaders preferred not 
to use the term, a5 the trade union membership 
‘was never called outall ac ance. A two tier system 
was employed which meant that many industries 
were held back as a ‘reserve army’ to be used in 
the second week. This halding back of large 
sectors gave the government time to organise its 
relief force. Just as the action was beginning to 
take effect and as the reserves joined the sere it 
was called off and an unconditional surrender 
‘was made © the government. Thossande of 
workers had risked their jobs and starvation co 
no avail 


‘The Response of the Class 


‘Although the ending of the strike was a democat- 
ising defeat for the class many positive actions 
were evident during it and afterwards. There was 
a tremendous show of solidarity from workers i= 
the industrial centres and one of the problems 
the unions faced was of holding back che ‘r- 
serves’. In some places “soviets” were 
proclaimed. Despite reports of fraternisation 
between police and strikers, and the celebrated 
football match in Plymouth, there are many in- 
stances of violence. Pitched battles were fought 
in Leeds, Cardiff and Ipswich, and there are 
many other examples of militancy, The Times 
‘newspaper premises were bombed but this repre- 
sented far too much an example of independent 
classaction that it frightened the leaders, Calling 
off the strike before “things got out of hand” 
must have been a great relief Here is Thomas 
speaking again on May 13th in the House of 


Commons, 


What I dreaded about this strike more than 
anything else was this - if by any chance it 
should have got out of the hands of hose who 
would be able to exercise some control, every 
sane man knows what would have happened. 


The day after the strike was called off some 
workers believed that it was because they had 
won. In some towns victory celebrations were 
held. Once the true outcome was realised there 
‘was a great outburst of anger from the class. The 
claims that the strike was weakening by the Brit- 
ith Gazere (Government newshect) and the 
pathetic acceptance of this by the union leaders 
‘was not reflected in reality. The day after the 
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The General Strike 


The attempt to set up soviets 
in a few places during the 
General Strike represented 
only the wishful thinking of 
afew workers 


strike ended there were 100,000 more workers 
out than on the day it began! One observer in 
Manchester wrote, 


Ie looked as though the end of the srike might 
be the beginning of revolution. 
(Farman, p. 240) 
Some workers organised rent strikes and the 
miners in many areas stayed out throughout the 
summer (one of the hottest on record) eventu- 
ally losing everything for which they had 
fought. They had achieved nothing. 


‘The Role of the State 


‘The ferocity with which the state will react 
aguinst the working class in order to defend 
itself is not confined to so-called roralitarian 
ish democratic bourgeoisie is 


no different. Long before the strike the state had 
prepared itself in the event of disorder. The 
country was to be divided into regions, cach 
region having a regional scat of government 
under a regional cammissioner. Army and navy 
leave was cancelled and special constables were 
recruited from the bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoi- 
sie and "professional classes” including students, 
along with volunteers to help keep transport 
and essential services going. The effectiveness of 
this scab labour was limited and in some cases 
even counter-productive. Its chief aim, though, 
‘was asa publicity exercise which would help to 
demoralise the strikers. Despite the immense 
strength behind these reactionary forces, bad 
the situation taken on a revolutionary potential 
it is quite realistic to believe that they could 
have been crushed by the serikers. Ina real class 
bartle troops recruited from the working class 
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‘wouldnt rake too much encouragement to tum 
their weapons on the bourgeoisie. 


‘This all sounds rather familiar to us today. Be- 
fore the miners strike of 1984/85 the 
government was also well prepared. The Ridley 
Plan (first announced in May 1978 in The 
Economist) suggested to the Tory Party leaders 
that the building up of coal supplies at the power 
stations, recruitment of non-union lorry drivers 
and a large mobile police squad was the way to 
go towards defeating those sectors of the work- 
ing class char posed a future threat. They had 
seen the strength of che class during the 1972 
strike when ‘lying pickets’ were used with over- 
whelming success co stop the movement of 
supplics. (For more on the Miners Strike of 
1984-5 see Revolutionary Perspectives 22 (Second 
Series)) 


Was Revolution on the Agenda ? 


Reactionary though they were, to blame the un- 
ions solely for the defeat of the strike is to 
oversimplify the matter. Given the international 
situation in 1926 there was little hope of the 
‘extension of any revolutionary movement and in 
any case the Labour movement which exerted a 
strong hold over the minds of the working class 
certainly had no revolutionary agenda. The Gen- 
eral Council of the TUC also feared that a 
successful outcome to the strike would 
strengthen the hold of the Left within the un- 
ions. To their dismay Communist Party 
membership grew to 10,000 after the strike 
whilst the unions lost 2 million members! 


The Communist Party of Great Britain, al- 
though working to develop its organisation 
through the National Minority Movement, up 
to and during the scrike, it was a weak political 
force within the working class. Many of its 
members followed Lenin's mistaken advice to 
join the Labour Party (from which they were 
expelled in the aftermath of the General Strike) 
But the CPGB was also being undermined by 
pressure from the CPSU. Stalin’ policy of ‘So- 
cialism in One Country’ had substituted 
scruggle for any remnants of the international 
revolution into finding ways in which the USSR 
‘could avoid foreign attack and reach agreements 
with the Western bourgeoisie, As the economic 
crisis deepened inside British capitalism Stalin 
was looking for peace with British imperialism 
through the Anglo-Russian Trade Union Com- 
mittee set up in 1925. This was a joint venture 
formed to create good Anglo-Soviet relations 
and reduce the threat of intervention, The for- 
mation of the Committee and its backing by 
Moscow was to provide the so called ‘lef’ leaders 
of the General Council with a certain credibility 
in the eyes of many. Events were to prove that it 
was not only the ‘right’ of the Council but also 


eee 


this ‘lef? which played a part in the betrayal of 
the working class. In che second half of che 
twenties the Comintern (CI) was totally domi- 
nated by the Russian Party and had ceased to be 
1 means for pursuing the strategic and tactical 
needs of the international working class. Any 
potential for revolution was undermined by CI 
policies to preserve the Russian state. 


Lessons of the Strike 


‘The capitalist nature of the unions was clear to 
many in 1914 when, with their friends in the 
Labour Parry, they had not opposed imperialist 
war and had in fact called a class cruce and 
implemented no-strike deals in suppore of it. 
‘The unions have never been interested in over- 
throwing the capitalise system and the strike was 
to reveal to many workers their true character as 
agents of the capitalist stare. At best they have 
only acted to get wage increases or improve 
working conditions in order to maintain their 
credibility. Their role is to negotiate the price of 
‘workers’ labour power through negotiation with 
the bosses. This only makes sense within che 
framework of a national capitalist economy and 
so they defend this economy in both war and 
peace. This was quite apparent before and dur- 
ing the strike as the leaders were conducting 
bchind the scenes negotiations to end it whilst 
appearing to be carrying out plans to intensify it. 


‘Today as the class struggles to defend itself from 
the attacks of capital itis outside the straijacket 
‘of union-led and organised activity thar the way 
forward lies. Strikes must unite workers from 
different sectors and be run by recallable del- 
‘gates on strike committees responsible to mass 
meetings of workers. In supporting the demands 
of workers struggling against capitalist attacks an 
alternative direction, away from reformist or so 
called transitional programmes, must be pointed 
‘our. ATUC general strike, as in 1926, is not the 
answer. This is an activity carried out under a 
‘capitalist leadership for bourgeois goals. Getting 
the TUC to call a general strike as the Trotskyiss 
still demand shows that they have not learned 
anything from history, 


A general strike is nor the same as a mass strike. 
‘The former is nothing more than a warning 
from one part ofthe bourgeois social order to the 
capitalist state. Such set pieces give che ruling 
class time and enough to prepare, The mass 
strike on the other hand arises from the scruggle. 
Ik is produced by the need to unify struggles 
against the state and this elevates it co a higher, 
political, level. 


Today, at a time that the working class must 
educate, organise and lead itself in the course 
of the revolutionary struggle, when the revala- 


sion itself is directed not only against the ex 
‘tablished state power but al against 
capitalist exploitation, mass strikes appear as 
the natural method to mobilise the broadet 
proletarian layers into action, to revolutionise 
sand organise them. 

R Luxemburg, The Mas Strike 


This is not co say chat we advocate sectional, “go 
ic alone” struggles. The miners in 1985 illus- 
trated that a group of workers, however militant, 
cannot, on their own, challenge the bourgeoisie. 


All workers today are faced with the prospect of 
‘worsening conditions, job security and pay. So 
Jong as they remain bound by legal rules, im- 
posed by the bosses and enforced by the unions 
they will never get anywhere, even at an eco 

nomic level. ‘There is no point therefore in 
continually looking to the unions for leadership. 

Leadership has to come from the workers them- 
selves. However, towards the end of the 
‘Twentieth Century, a another global accumula. 
tion cycle draws to a close, the total bankruptcy 
of capitalism once again gives a deeper meaning 
to every economic struggle of the working clas. 
For us the present system cannot deliver any- 
thing except poverty, famine and war. It has 
nothing to offer us ecepr the prospect ofits own 
destruction. Only a political party which pre- 
pares the working class to recognise that it 
cannot achieve anything inside this system, chat 
roots its work in the real struggles of the class 
and which organises the most far-sighted and 
determined class fighters can prepare the way for 
1 real confrontation with the capitalist state. In 
1926, in the CPGB, che working clas in Britain 
had only a pale imitation of & revolutionary 
party which had already been sucked onto re- 
formist grounds. Seventy years later we still 
need ro build 2 revolutionary weapon which 
‘expresses the organised leadership of ‘the work- 
ing clas. 


Bird 
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Readers’ Letters 


Readers’ 
Letters 


No Iranian “Revolution” 
Dear Comrades 


thanks forthe Fre isaue of, 

Revolutionary Perspectives. 1 
received it three weeks ago. Thave to 
five congratulations to the CWO for 
its revolutionary efforts inthis difficult 
histaric period for the working clase. 1 
hope that Workers Voice or a similar 
pee wall appear again in the near 

fate. 


wnafter I read RP, on the events of 
1979 in Iran: the text on Islamic 
fundamental talks about 
“revolution in Iran’ (RP No.1 p.25 and 
“Iranian revolution” is mentioned in 
WV79 p 8 too). Twonder if this is due 
to some editorial errors or revolution 
has taken place without bing 
acknowledged and analysed by the 
proletariat and its political miliew. If 
the latter i the car, it leads to another 
tention chou the nature of this 
rovolitine ual te Gane ccs oe 
discussion to another level: the concept 
sd tezntnclogy of reyolation. 


Internationalist greetings 
EA 


Thanks for your letter. Workers Voice 
has not gone away but will be used as 
«an agitational paper on an ad hoc basis 
«asthe clas struggle demands. We will 
still be producing RP and 
Internationalist Communist Review on 
a regular basi as well as more 
pamphlets. Thanks also for pointing 
out the ambiguity in the sentences in 
question on Iran. No, we have not 
discovered « new revolution in Iran in 
1979. For us a change of regime ie 
nota revolution. A revolution 
the overthrow of one clase‘ domination 
and the beginning of « new mode of 
production, Iran was capitalist 
before 979 and remained capitalist 
fier it. A careful reading of the text 
shows that itsays that the Khomeini 
regime was initially installed with the 
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support of US imperialism and that 
should bave given the clue to our coal 


accept thie word even if tit widaly 
sed (e.g describing Trotebyiste and 
Stalinist as “socialists. Anyway 
thanks for giving us the opportunity to 
clear that one op. 

Editor 


Drugs: Capitalism Needs 
More than a Fix 


Dear CWO 


‘out recent series on drugs was 
superh —a far sharper analysis 
than the urval “quasi—lihertaian” 
approach. You may find it interesting 
to know that herein the States drug 
legalisation/eeform is almost 
completely dominated by far-ight 
‘wing, laissez-faire types influenced by 
0 Friedman, who want to bring 
the “benefits” of the free market into 


council communiem than the Talian 
Left, Thave always found your 
publications a erious read and look 
forward to your new format. 


cP 


This is just one of many leters on the 
seria of three articles on drags which 
appeared in Workers Voice 76-8. We 
intend to update this and isrue ita 2 
‘pemphlet next year but anyone wishing 
to ead the originale can obtain them 
‘from the group address for £2 (UK/ 
Eire) or £3 elsewhere. 

Editor 


Kazakhstan strikes 


1a the southern Kazabstan town of 

Kentau, 25 workers in a ferrous 
metals enterprise have gone on hunger 
strike over wages that have not been 
paid fora record 15 months. As of 
February 22, they were already 
smarking the sixth day of their sit-down 
tisike. Foreign creditors, oho have 
taken on the financial obligations of 


the plant, have reportedly ined « 
paltry eum of $8000 to appear the 
strikes and have promised to provide 
another $23, 000 to cover the unpaid 


wages, 


In the south-eastern mining town of 
“Tebeli miners have finally recieved 
their lacie for September and 
(October of last year. The Kezakhstan 
overnment was compelled to ianue 
targcted credits in the amount of $2.3 
millions for the lead and xine combine 
in Tekoi under pretnure ofthe free 


trade union of miners, 


Finally, inthe north-castern city of 
Ust-Kamenogorsk, miners continue 
their underground strike which hogan 
last week. Despite « ploy by directors 
of the state mining company to huy off 
the workers by issuing 2000 tenge per 
employee (a mere $30) workers 
refused to even show up atthe cashiers. 
Offended by the offer, miners 
protested that each and every miner is 
in debt from 5 - 10,000 tenge due to 
unpaid wages 

Translated from the Kazakh 
newspaper, Caravan 

cv 


These strikes were taking place at the 
same time as those in the Ukraine and 
Siberia. With the situation of the 
working class in the former Soviet 
Uniom becoming increasingly desperate 
we will be devoting an article to itin 
the next iseve of RP. 


Editor 
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